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IVES SAYS COMPANIES 
MUST EXPAND TO BE AS 
LARGE AS BIGGEST BANK 


Aetna President Claims Insurers 
Haven’t Kept Pace With 
Nation’s Growth 


SPEAKS TO BUSINESS GROUP 





Believes Groupmg of Companies Is 
Necessary to Reduce Oper- 
ating Expenses 





American fire insurance companies 
must be larger, must have more capital 
and must have more surplus President 
Ralph B. Ives of the Aetna (Fire) of 
Hartford said in the course of a recent 
talk he made on the financial structure 
of insurance companies before a gath- 
ering of bankers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, state and special agents at Osh- 
kosh, Wis. He was speaking at the 
annual dinner given by Mrs. Myrtle B. 
West of the West-Nevitt Co. of that 
city. Mr. Ives is one of the country’s 
leading fire insurance executives and his 
remarks on the necessity of great finan- 
cial strength for insurance companies 
were listened to with much interest. 

Companies in fire insurance President 
Ives stated should grow to be as large 
as the biggest bank and they must be 
so big that they are conflagration proof. 
He believes that there should be more 
companies writing insurance, but they 
have got to be strong enough to with- 
stand the heaviest sort of shock in the 


form of a conflagration. The expansion 
of this country has been so great, he 
said, that the insurance companies have 
not been large enough to carry the load. 


Combining to Reduce Expenses 

_ Many present companies ought to be 
joined together to reduce expenses, 
President Ives stated. Executives would 
like to operate five companies at the 
expense of one because costs have in- 
creased greatly since the war while at 
the same time rates have gone down 
steadily, If several insurance compa- 
nics can be operated at the expense of 
One this should be brought about, in the 
opinion of Mr. Ives, who said that it 
1S more in the interest of every stock- 
holder and every buyer of insurance than 
it is to the company itself. 


Turning directly to an analysis of a 


company’s financial statement and the 
necessity of watching the net surplus 
aa reinsurance reserves President Ives 
said: 

. “I hope you will pardon me for speak- 
ing of my own company, but the facts 
are that if Milwaukee burns, and you 
hold a policy in the Aetna, it is still 
good, and you can collect on it if you 
have a fire. The point I wish to make 
is that if you have a policy offered you 
in a company, I want you to know what 
1s back of that piece of paper. I want 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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PENN MUTUAL 


SALES CLINICS 


Our representatives are being supplied with up-to- 
date sales material devised by.a board composed of 


seven of America’s master-salesmen, and our Dire 


of Education, each a man of national reputation. These 
men meet at brief intervals, and (1) formulate organ- 


ized sales talks, (2) uncover new insurance needs, 


devise methods of approach and close, (4) design com- 
plete sales campaigns. To their. able work is creditable 
much of the Penn Mutual’s great gain in new business 


in the last two years. 


Penn Mutual representatives do not plan alone, do 
not work alone. The smallest producer, in the sparsest 
territory, has at his command the salesmanship product 


of these noted engineers. 





WM. A. LAW, President 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
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HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 
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BUCKNER 10 THANK IN 
PERSON 5,000 AGENTS 
WHO PAID HIM HONOR 


New York Life Vice - President 
Will Address Conventions in 
Eight Cities 


LEAVES ON TRIP IN MAY 


Three Months’ Testimonial Re- 
sulted in Written Business of 


More Than $366,000,000 


Agents of the New York Life, having 
finished the three months’ testimonial 
in honor of the fiftieth anniversary with 
the company of Thomas A. Buckner, 
vice-president—a business production 
effort which the agents entered with 
spirit and with affection for the subject 
of the testimonial— Mr. Buckner will 
soon start on a trip through the coun- 
try meeting the honor agents in the 
campaign at a series of eight conven- 
tions and will extend to them his per- 
sonal thanks for what they did. It was 
a major accomplishment in life insurance 
in every respect. 

During his trip which will cover a pe- 
riod of six weeks, starting early in May, 
Mr. Buckner expects to meet 5,000 
agents. The places where Buckner con- 





‘vétitions will be held are Atlantic City, 


Boston, Washington, D. C., West Baden, 
Ind., Cleveland, Kansas City, Seattle and 
Del Monte, Cal. A different set of of- 
ficers will accompany Mr. Buckner to 
the various cities. At the present time 
it is thought that Vice - Presidents 
Charles H. Langmuir and William Mac- 
farlane will go to Atlantic City; Vice- 
Presidents Alfred L. Aiken, Griffin M. 
Lovelace and Wilbur H. Pierson to Bos- 
ton. Vice-President Walker Buckner 
will be one of the officers attending the 
Kansas City convention. 

The first three months of this year 
—the Buckner testimonial months—ap- 
plications at the Home Office were re- 
ceived for $35,000,000 more of business 
than the first three months of last year. 
Roughly, the amount of written business 
is about $366,000,000 with some places 
yet to be heard from. 


Early Lessons Learned by Mr. Buckner 

Thomas A. Buckner accounts in part 
for his success to the fact that his health 
has always been good and he has taken 
a pride and an interest in his work. 
His half century of service has flown 
by as if on wings and no one in the 
business has enjoyed his job more—no 
matter whether in the early and more 
humble days or later when great respon- 
sibilities were placed on his shoulders. 
He has always taken a keen, sympa- 
thetic interest in people, reached out 
oftentimes into their affections. In a 


_ talk with The Eastern Underwriter this 
week he said that there were two in- 
cidents in his boyhood at Independence, 
Mo.. memory of which has always clung 
to him and which taught him two things: 
first, that no task is a drudgery if you 
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Some Interior Views of 


= ORGANIZED 
SERVICE 


The Keane-Patterson Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
225 West Thirty-fourth Street ; 225 Broadway : 60 John Street  —_ 566 Courtlandt Avenue 
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PENN MUTUAL: SALES CONGRESSES 





Penn Mutual One Day Congresses 
Feature Cultivation Of Clients 


New York, Philadelphia and Chicago Hear Law, Hart, Steven- 
son, Coffin, Davis, Engelsman, Patterson and Johnson; 


Planned Sales Talks Are Emphasized 


It is generally admitted throughout 
the fraternity that there isn’t an in- 
surance company in the country with 
a better collection of platform stars 
than has the Penn Mutual. Most of 
them are general agents. They know 
every nuance of the art of public in- 
surance speaking and that art (as well 
as most of the tricks of the rostrum) 
has flowered under Hugh D. Hart, vice- 
president of the company. 

President Wiiliam A. Law and Vice- 
President H. D. Hart have felt that the 
more general agents and agents who 
came into contact with those production 





HUGH D. HART 


luminaries the better for the company, 
and the more widespread the benefits; 
and, as conventions bringing everybody 
to one central spot can only be held 
at long intervals, the Penn Mutual re- 
cently decided to send its rostrum per- 
formers from Coast to Coast to address 
numerous gatherings. The audiences 
argely consisted of Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agents. Following that it was de- 
cided to bring Mahomet to the agents 
in three major cities, and this was done 
on Friday of last week in Philadelphia; 
on Saturday in New York; and on Mon- 
day in Chicago. In brief, one-day sales 
cougresses, 
Two Clientele Months 


(he Tri-City tour was to stimulate in- 
terest in and business for “Clientele 
Months,” which are this month and May. 
The keynote of the talks was that the 
Jest way to win success is to havea 
formula of success, which formula of- 
fered by the company for “Clientele 
Months” is this: Know three organized 
sales talks; complete three sales talks 
aily; and get three new names every 
day. Does that seem impossible? At 
all the cities agents were asked to put 
up their hands if that was their opinion. 
None of them thought it impossible; at 
least, would not admit it in public. 

A reporter for The Eastern Under- 
Writer accompanied the traveling Penn 
Mutual troup in Philadelphia and in 
New York. He sat through the speech- 
> the executive lunches and was with 

€ outfit on the train between those 
two cities. In the crowd were John A. 
Stevenson, Philadelphia; Alexander E. 


Patterson, Chicago; Frank H. Davis, 
Denver; J. Elliott Hall, New York; Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh; Ralph G. 
Engelsman, New York; Vincent A. Cof- 
fin, director of education; E. Paul Hut- 
tinger and Mr. Hart. One of the trus- 
tees of the company, Edward F. Henson, 
who is president of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
was at the New York and Philadelphia 
congresses. Instead of going to the 
West Indies on a vacation he had been 
with the troup on the Coast trip; had 
taken a great shine to the members of 
the troup; and wanted to take in two 
of the sales congresses. 

The Penn Mutual calls the crowd “The 
Hundred Million Dollar Club,” because 
the general agents in the group last year 
did $100,000,000. (E. R. Eckenrode of 
Wilkes-Barre, a member of the club, 
could not attend the Philadelphia meet- 
ing.) Hart refers to the men on the 
platform as “the faculty.” They call 
him “the chancellor.” Each man has a 
specific thing to talk about and there 
is no overlapping. In the meetings there 
is plenty» of kidding; on the trains, too, 
and at the luncheons pretty frank re- 
partee is heard. Hart admits his troup 
is temperamental. Something ‘will hap- 
pen occasionally to upset one of them, 
but soon all are back on even keel, 
happy again. On the Coast to Coast trip 
there wasn’t much joshing nor was there 
any theatre attendance as the long ses- 
sions, hard traveling and many confer- 
ences left everybody too tired to play. 

Coffin’s Chevalier-Rogers Smile 

Following Messrs. Law (dignified, au- 
thoritative and attention-compelling) and 
Hart (scholarly, observant, sometimes 
quizzical), Vincent Coffin starts the ball 
rolling. He has the Will Rogers and 
Maurice Chevalier trick of looking 
the audience over and then bursting into 
a smile. It is as if he spoke, saying, 
“Tn all my life I have wanted to address 
such an audience as this. Never will I 
forget that I have had this opportunity. 
Boys, how are you? But you know my 
heart is with you; so we'll take that for 
granted; let’s get down to brass tacks 
and tell why we are here.” Coffin is 
much more respectful than Rogers, who 
probably begins by saying: “You birds 

” etc 


Coffin’s talk is to the effect that the 
agents must insure the quality as well 
as the quantity of their work and the 
best way to do it is through the old 
policyholders. Each agent in the room 
has a mammoth envelope containing 
pamphlets, folders and other literature, 
each printed in a gay, distinctive color. 
He proceeds to do some teaser stuff. 
Tells the agents to take the blue pamph- 
let or the terra cotta one or the gray 
one, but not to read it until he gives 
the word. “I'll offer you a message to 
write on page No. 1. Write it and put 
it back in the envelope,” he says. There 
is quite a little of this sort of thing, 
and finally the interest of the agents 
is at fever heat. Before Coffin sits down 
he makes them think that each docu- 
ment is some kind of a gold mine which 
will bring them comfortable riches if 
they will only take it over to a corner 
and read it. 

Wild Horses Couldn’t Keep Pamphlets 
From Being Read 

Each of the other speakers takes up 

one of the pamphlets and discusses it. 





W. A. LAW 


The audience is eager to follow the 
speaker, interest in the pamphlets hav- 
ing been keyed up. It really is an ex- 
ceptionally effective way of enchaining 
the interest of the crowd. Maybe the 
company leaders got the idea from the 
old fellow playing the banjo or singing 
a coon song on the tail of the wagon, 
bottles of medicine being sold later. 
There was some doubt as to whether the 
medicine was worth the dollar a bottle, 
whereas the materials in the Penn Mu- 
tual envelopes do not cost the reader 
anything but contain valuable and copy- 
righted sales plans. Experience of in- 
surance companies is that many agents 
will not read printed material carefully. 
Therefore, a little showmanship which 
makes every man in the room want to 
read a document is justifiable. 

Three copyrighted planned sales talks 
in the envelope about which Coffin was 
talking were “Minimum Income,” “Re- 
adjustment Plan” and “Taking Care of 
Your Clients.” The readjustment plan 
shows a woman and child on a flight of 
steps, bearing the caption “Your Pres- 
ent Income.” When the husband dies 
the wife must readjust her plan of liv- 
ing. Is she going to step down gradu- 
ally to a smaller income or can she 
change her scale of living in one jump? 
The sales document illustrates how in- 
surance can balance the income of the 
present to match that of the past. 


- How Stevenson Starts Addresses 

John A. Stevenson, home office agen- 
cy, Philadelphia, follows Coffin. To in- 
terest an audience instanter is a cinch 
for him. He has caught the trick of 
the “Saturday Evening Post,” which al- 
ways begins an article with a seperate 
narrative leading up to the main idea 
of the article. Stevenson starts like this: 

“A banker friend of mine told me one 
day that as long as we regard distribu- 
tion in terms of mechanics alone there 
is something lacking. It must be looked 
at in the terms of service.” He proceeds 
to make a stirring talk to the effect 
that it is important that people get 
enough insurance rather than that they 
buy insurance by the program method, 
the former method being often less sci- 
entific but the latter method often proves 
inadequate. 

Organized Sales Talks 

Holgar J. Johnson, who went to Pitts- 
burgh less than two years ago after be- 
ing in a home office in Hartford, and 
who has built up a $6,000,000 agency, 
told of the importance of organized sales 
talks. He is a forceful speaker who 
paints verbal pictures to illustrate points. 


In a nutshell here are the points he 
made for the organized sales talk: 

Ll. It.is a time saver because it is a 
distinctly organized plan. Some agents 
think they are selling insurance when 
all they are doing is paying a social 
visit. Organized plans will help turn 
those social visits into business calls. 

2. It 1s a resourcefulness life saver. 

_ 3. It gives the agent control of the 
interview. 

4. It is a confidence builder. 

_ 5. It makes you go away from the 
interview happy that you have left be- 
hind a definite idea. 

7. It answers the problem: “What 
shall I say after I get in?” 

It is a prospect builder. 

A Sage Comment About Dumbbells 

After each speaker Mr. Hart makes a 
comment or two, sometimes a very tell- 
ing one. He told of a man who built 
up a planned sales talk, which he pur- 
posely gauged to the mentality of a boy 
of fourteen, only to be surprised some 
time later to get letters from two of the 
country’s greatest intellects telling that 
they had been impressed. 

“In this country dre some agents who 
are dumbbells and yet have made a great 
success,” was one of his comments. “I 
believe that in the case of those partic- 
ular men the fact that they have been 
able to get along so well is in part be- 
cause they have not talked over people’s 
heads, have not spoken too fast, have en- 
abled the prospect to keep up with them 
because neither the agent nor the pros- 
pect was intellectual or speedy.” 


George A. Goodridge Blushes 

J. Elliott Hall, New York general 
agent, one of the most earnest and con- 
vincing of the city’s insurance managers, 
took as his angle the necessity of com- 
pleting three sales talks per day. He 
cited figures of fifteen leaders in his 
agency to prove that the more sales 
talks the greater the increase in num- 
ber of lives insured and amount of in- 
surance. The experience of George A. 
Goodridge, the company’s star agent, and 
associated with the Hall agency, proved 
this, he said. He asked Goodridge to 
stand up. They say these star agents 
have long since forgotten how to blush, 
but Goodridge proved he could still turn 
pink under compliments. 

“The great agency of the future will 
be the one which surrounds itself with 
a large group of serious minded men 
intent upon success, and with a deter- 
mination to master three organized sales 
talks, give at least three sales talks per 
day, and to get at least three names 
per day, thereby extending the maximum 
of protection to the widow and orphan, 
the insured, the agent and his family,” 
said Mr. Hall. 

Alexander E. Patterson of Chicago 
then picked up the last angle in the 
triangle — “Getting Three New Names 
Every Day,” and told how to get them. 
His amazing prospect list is discussed 
in another column. 


Trying to Butt in on Engelsman 

At this point variety is given the meet- 
ing by a joint sales demonstration with 
Ralph G. Engelsman of New York as 
the agent and Vincent Coffin, his old 
partner in New York University, as the 
prospect. It is based on non-medical. 
Engelsman starts in like a football play- 
er, goes hurdling through the Coffin de- 
fenses which are weak as Coffin de- 
clares that Engelsman won’t stop long 
enough to permit him to register ob- 
jections. There is some pretty brilliant 
horseplay between them, Engelsman 
finally winning. At least, he, the chair- 
man, and Coffin award him the victory, 
but several agents in the audience arose 
and asked the questions which Coffin 
had been bursting to ask. Engelsman 
was more considerate of the agents in 
the audience than he was for his co- 
jouster Coffin, and it finally resulted in 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Cultivate Good Will, 
W. A. Law Tells Agents 


EXPLAIN VALUE BY EXAMPLE 








Says Best Way to Achieve It is by 
Building Up Insurance of 
Policyholders 





At the Philadelphia One Day Sales 
Congress of the Penn Mutual, featuring 
“Clientele Months,” in other words, cul- 
tivation of old policyholders, President 
William A. Law discussed good will: 
what it is, its value and its results. 

Mr. Law describes good will as a defi- 
nite desire and well-formed habit on the 
part of a worth-while and carefully se- 
tected clientele to continue and enlarge 
its dealings with a given concern. It is 
the fruit or offspring of acquaintance, 
confidence and friendship. 

Philadelphia is remarkable for its nu- 
merous illustrations of the value of good 
will. He cited the case of a confec- 
tionery shop, “Maron,” now operated by 
the grandsons of its founders, with 
which each generation of customers con- 
tinues to deal, having experienced from 
childhood in common with the previous 
generation entirely satisfactory relations. 
Many banks and banking houses in 
Philadelphia have created a similar at- 
titude on the part of the public. 

Continuing Mr. Law said: 


“This trait of human nature prevails 
all over the world. English sportsmen 
for generations have bought, praised and 
rebought ‘Hardy’ trout and salmon rods 
and ‘Purdy’ guns. Good-will is the re- 
sult of years of fair dealing, of courtesy, 
of farsighted planning for the future on 
the part of the management. Good-will 
is cultivated by frequent and discreet 
contact with the customer and by in- 
telligent consideration of his needs and 
requirements. It is the result of a de- 
sire or purpose to serve the customer 
rather than an intention only to make 
quick profits out of the relationship.” 

The Value of Good Will 

Good-will has a recognized value, often 
appearing as an item in the balance 
sheet of large corporations. A conserva- 
tive company may carry it at $1, but it 
is sometimes capitalized at hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Whether or not 
the item “Good-will” in the balance 
sheet has a real and important value and 
a distinct earning power depends large- 
ly upon the character of the manage- 
ment. When it exists, earnings are 
based. upon it and in a merger or sale 
of the business the buyer is willing to 
pay an appropriate sum for it. 

“The management of the American 
Tel. & Tel. although the largest cor- 
poration on the American continent and 
a typical monopoly, recognizes most 
definitely the high value of good-will,” 
said Mr. Law. “That company spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annu- 
ally on good-will advertising, not to in- 
crease its volume of business, but to ac- 
quaint the public with its ideals and its 
continuous efforts for discriminating and 
efficient service, hoping in that way to 
earn the good-will of the public. Con- 
currently it has scientifically trained its 
employes not only in efficient methods 
and in ‘unfailing courtesy, but it has 
studied the psychology of its relation- 
ship to the public and has endeavored 
so to teach its employes as to minimize 
annoyance and misunderstandings. 

“Of course, there is a vast difference 
between a public utility and a life in- 
surance company. Our job entails a 
much more intricate and complicated 
contact than that of the telephone cus- 
tomer with an operator. We cannot ex- 
pect to achieve good-will by clever maga- 


zine and newspaper advertising, but we 
must create good-will by intelligent, hu- 
man contact and by personal service and 
we shall then be ‘advertised by our lov- 
ing friends,’ as the saying goes. 

Life Insurance Good- Will 


“Life insurance companies recognize 
this principle in their system of pro- 
tecting each agent in his relationship 
with his clientele, and this action on the 
company’s part assumes conversely that 
the agent will conscientiously and thor- 
oughly cultivate the clientele which the 
company is thus allotting for him to 
serve. It is, therefore, his especial re- 
sponsibility to see that his clientele, plus 
those assigned additionally to his clien- 
tele, are attentively, discreetly and ade- 
quately served.” 

A tribute to Alice L. Doke of Ephraim, 
Utah, who has insured most of her town, 
was given as an example of good-will. 
She usually starts a young man with a 
$1,000 policy. As he grows in thrift and 
earning capacity and responsibilities in- 
crease she builds up his insurance to 
$25,000. The best results of good-will 
in life insurance are. obtained by sys- 
tematic and intelligent cultivation of pol- 
icyholders, 





GRISWOLD AGENCY ELECTIONS 

The annual spring meeting of the 
agency force of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in Connecticut with their gen- 
eral agent, Henry S_ Griswold, was held 
last week in the Hartford Club, Hart- 
ford. Myron A. Griswold was elected 
president of the Agents’ Association, 
while Dudley B. Wells was made vice- 
president and Philip H. Stevens secre- 
tary and treasurer. An executive com- 
mittee consisting of Allen B. Lincoln, 
chairman; F. A. Griswold, 2nd, and G. 
B. Sterling was named. 


Cinch to Get Prospects, 
Says Alex. E. Patterson 


GIVES HIS LIST OF PROSPECTS 





New Rich, Rainy Day Prospects, Ma- 
ternity Wards, ‘“Who’s Who” Volumes 
and Dozens of Lists Available 


What’s all this complaint we hear 
about difficulty in finding prospects? 

Nothing to it, says Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, general agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual in Chicago. Addressing three one- 
day sales congresses of the company 
over a stretch of four days, and speak- 
ing in Philadelphia, New York and Chi- 
cago, Mr. Patterson gave his audience 
a list of 147 groups of people from which 
prospects can be obtained. He divided 
the groups into these classifications: 
membership lists, directories, newspaper 
sources, rural, from the application, pol- 
icyholders, leads secured from_policy- 
holders, leads from payment of death 
claims and, finally, miscellaneous sources. 

Mr. Patterson did not claim original- 
ity in the preparation of the list. _ They 
were gathered from many sources, nu- 
merous authorities, on the theory that 
if you hear of a good source of pros- 
pects, nail it and pass the tip along to 
the other fellow. 

The New Rich 3 

The greatest originality in the list was 
in the “miscellaneous sources.” For in- 
stance, there is the newly rich. Every 
time an industry starts to boom, wheth- 
er it be the manufacture of airplanes 
or a new shape of bottle, or a new toy 
for the children or even a real estate 
development, somebody is cashing in. 
It is up ot the live agent to find out 
who that someone is. How many agents, 
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of the new business paid 
for in The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1929 was upon 
applications of members previously insured 
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for instance, have taken advantage of 
the ping pong craze which has made 
some people rich and given others most 
comfortable incomes? 

Another novel suggestion was what 
Mr. Patterson called “Rainy Day Pros- 
pects.” These are the contractors, sales- 
men and others who are usually out 
hustling on fair days, but stick to their 
offices when the weather is inclement, 
Another novel suggestion was Mater- 
nity wards of hospitals, which, Mr. Pat- 
terson described as “good, after getting 
doctor’s approval and recommendation.” 
Still another thought provoker was 
“Men and women who have crippled 
relatives.” Here are some others in the 
miscellaneous sources: 

Friends of the agent’s wife, benefac- 
tors of institutions, church lists, fire and 
casualty agents, firms in a business simi- 
lar to that which has recently lost one 
of its members by death, people en- 
gaged in getting out house organs of 
business concerns, managers and super- 
intendents of factories and stores, new 
fathers, newly graduated professional 
men, new neighbors, parents of agents’ 
sons and friends of their daughters, par- 
ents whose sons and daughters are Boy 
Scouts. In the latter classification there 
can be linked up the idea of “doing a 
good turn” for their children with 
youth’s own motto. Also there are the 
tradesmen with whom the agent’s wife 
does the daily shopping. 

No End to Lists 

From the directories’ list Mr. Patter- 
son makes these source suggestions: 

Alumni lists and year books of col- 
leges, high schools, nursing schools and 
trade schools; city directory, classified 
business directory, commercial ratings, 
contractors and builders’ exchange, cor- 
poration register, county histories, Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s, files of title compa- 
nies, grain exchange, labor unions, li- 
brarians, license bureaus, livestock ex- 
change, mercantile reports, mortgage 
lists, National Guard rosters, nurses, of- 
fice building directories, professional 
men’s directories, teachers, trade direc- 


tory, voters lists, the various “Who's 
Who” volumes, Social Register and 
Blue Book. 





HARTFORD THEATRICALS 





Club of Connecticut General to Give 
“Adam and Eva,” Comedy by 
Bolton and Middleton 

“Adam and Eva,” a three-act comedy 
by Guy Bolton and George Middleton, 
will be given by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Club April 10 and 11 in the 
companys’ auditorium. 

The play is being directed by Mrs. 
Grace M. Scouten, a member of the Con- 
necticut General organization. 

Irene Lassey will take the part of Eva 
and Godfrey M. Day will take the role 
of Adam. Other members of the cast 
are Marian McClellan, Catherine Mc- 
Dade, Natalie Burnham, Howard R. Hill, 
William Skewes, Iver Hall, Donald |’res- 


ton and William Muddle. 





One-Day Congress 


: (Continued from Page 3) 
victory for Engelsman, anyway. “Ralph, 
I'll get even with you some day by mak- 
ing you the prospect and I'll be the 
agent,” says Coffin. 

Following a monologue in Chic Sale 
voice, delivered by E. Paul Huttingert, 
in which he satirized sales production 
argot, stereotypes and pep catchlines (a 
sketch he also authored), Frank H. Da- 
vis of Denver wound up the session by 
summary, pointing the moral and adorn- 
ing the tale. A short talk in the dy- 
namic delivery, common sense vein an 
optimistic tinge, sending the audicnce 
home impressed and ready to do its 
share in making clientele months a suc- 


cess. 
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Stevenson Criticizes 
Overstress of Program 


MAIN THING IS TO SELL A LOT 





Penn Mutual Manager Thinks There Is 
Lots of Bunk About Widows 
Frittering Away Proceeds 





John A. Stevenson of the Home Office 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life talked 
bluntly before the One Day Congress 
of the Penn Mutual Life in Philadelphia, 
Chicago and New York about the im- 
portance of agents getting clients abun- 
dantly covered and presenting the public 
with the true picture of life insurance. 

“As long as .the public looks upon 
life insurance in terms of the amount 
of bonds we have in the vault, the num- 
ber of policies which have been sold 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


and the increase in our company assets, 
we have failed miserably to present the 
real purport and significance of life in- 
surance and what it means in terms of 
service,’ he said. The most important 
thing is to get the man to buy life in- 
Surance up to the point where it hurts 
a little. You can trust him to make 
sure that that insurance is so arranged 
as to permit him to get out of it what 
will meet his own situation.” 


Program Bugs 


Mr. Stevenson flayed theorists who 
thought the principal reason why pro- 
mits the proceeds to fritten away. He 
thought the principal reason why pro- 
ceeds are dissipated is because there 
was not enough insurance sold in the 
first place, with the result that she has 
to take away from the principal, where- 
as if there were enough insurance sold 
she could live on the income and the 
Principal would continue to be intact. 

The speaker then took a shot at sub- 
terfuge in approach and stupidity in sell- 
Ing too small policies after the approach 
Is successfully negotiated. “If you want 
to command the respect of monied men 
you must not talk small policies,” he de- 
clared emphatically. “Be able not only 
to recognize his financial problems, but 
assist him to master them. One of the 
Most accurate and effective life insur- 
ance slogans is that ‘he who serves 
best is he who sells most.’ Don’t make 
three or four policies try to do the work 
of one, but be sure that the one is large 
enough.” 

. Mr. Stevenson then discussed program 
Insurance which had its place in the 
usiness, and a big place, but when 
agents concentrate so insistently upon 
Programs that they forget the big idea 
Of selling adequate amounts they are 
like the home owner whose dwelling has 
an unsafe foundation, and instead of 
Seeing that the foundation is strength- 
ened plans building an extra room or 














two on the house or worries how rooms 
shall be decorated. As between the old- 
fashioned insurance salesmen who sold 
as much as the prospect would buy and 
the ultra modern agent with a flock of 
intricate cover plans Mr. Stevenson said 
he would line himself up alongside of 
the conscientious, day-in-and-day-out 
working, old-fashioned agent. 

“The latter are the agents who when 
they meet widows do not hear them 
complain, ‘Why did you not have more 
courage when you sold my husband in- 
surance and why did you not make him 
buy enough to protect me?’” he said. 
The Penn Mutual Home Office manager 
at this point told of the old air saying 
applying to parachutes: “If you need 
one and have not got one you will never 
need one again.” 





NEW AGENT'S SUCCESS 
J. T. Soutter with J. P. Graham Agency 

Making Good Start After Experi- 

rience as Bond Salesman 

One of the newcomers in the life in- 
surance field who is making a success 
is James T. Soutter, Jr., connected with 
the J. P. Graham agency of the Aetna 
Life at 165 Broadway. Formerly a bond 
salesman, Mr. Soutter has already pro- 
duced more than $100,000 in business 
and expects to close 1930 with a sizable 
volume. 

Mr. Soutter entered business in the 
fall of 1926 with the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Co., after a two 
months’ trip abroad. His next post was 
with Brown Bros. & Co., private bank- 
ers and later with Stranahan Harris & 
Oatis, municipal bond house. He joined 
the Graham agency early this year. 

He is a member of the Seventh Regi- 
ment of New York, the Greenwich, 
Conn., Field Club and the Manursing 
Island Club of Rye. He received his 
education in Greenwich. 


Use of Stock Parcliase 
Trust Insurance Plan 


ARTICLE BY E. M. McMAHON 





Advantages to Surviving Partners of 
“Close” Corporation; How Plan 
Is Used 





The use of the stock purchase trust 
plan to protect surviving partners of 
“close” corporations is discussed in an 
informative article by Edward M. Mc- 
Mahon, insurance trust officer of the 
Equitable Trust of New York,, appear- 
ing in the March issue of “Nation’s Bus- 
iness.” one of the most widely read of 
the business magazines. 

Under the plan, it is pointed out, each 
stockholder agrees to sell his stock to 
the survivors in certain proportions if 
he is the first to die and each stock- 
holder agrees to purchase a certain pro- 
portion of the decedent’s stock if he is 
one of the survivors. A corporate fidu- 
ciary is named to act as trustee, impar- 
tially in the interests of the heirs and 
the survivors and to see that the agree- 
ment is completely carried out. 

One of the most important purposes 
of the trust agreement is to set the price 
to be paid for the stock of the deceased. 
Usually it is not advisable to stipulate 
a definite price for the stock because 
the amount stated may not represent a 
fair value at the time a _ stockholder 
dies. 

For this reason it is usually desirable 
to include in the trust agreement a for- 
mula for valuing the stock. 


Creating the Fund 


The next question is how to accumu- 
late the reserve necessary to pay for 
the stock. A sinking fund reserve can 
be built up during a period of years 
but this method is slow, and death may 
occur before the fund is available. 

The life insurance sinking fund re- 
serve is the most economical yet devised 








Our Accident Contracts 
Renew at the Rate of 86% 


Sell Connecticut General accident insurance 
the way our agents sell if and 86% of your pol- 
icyholders will renew, paying you the full com- 


mission annually. 


In a few years this builds up a large and 
stable body of policyholders, a substantial income 


and a market for other lines. 


Claims paid will 
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to meet this situation, and is the form 
usually used under the stock purchase 
trust plan. Each stockholder purchases 
insurance on the other stockholders’ 
lives in an amount sufficient to pay for 
that portion of the stock which he agrees 
to buy if he is one of the survivors. 

The insurance contracts are deposited 
with the trustee who is named benefi- 
ciary. 

Each stockholder delivers his stock, 
endorsed in blank, to the trustee, but 
retains all rights, including those to vote 
the stock and to receive dividends. The 
stock is not: transferred on the corpo- 
ration books. 

In a typical case the foilowing for- 
mula for determining the value of the 
stock was included in the agreement. At 
the time the agreement was drawn up 
the average book value of the corpora- 
tion for the five preceding years was 





E. M. McMAHON 


$200,000, while the average annual earn- 
ings were $24,000. Using the formula, 
the value of the corporation’s stock was 
determined in this way: 


Average earnings per 

annum past five years $24,000 
Average book value 

past five years...... 
Six per cent on aver- 

age book value past 

GVe PEAIS 62 oi Soe: $12 
Difference represents 

“excess” earnings per 

annum past five years $12,000 
Approximate value of 

good will (five times 

“excéss” earnings)... 
Present book value of 

outstanding stock.... 
Present book value, 

plus above good will 

value, equals approxi- 

mate tctal value of 

Co Rear er ey fa 


$200,000 


$280,000 





WIDESPREAD GROUP COVERAGE 


Eleven of the fifteen group life con- 
tracts that The Prudential wrote recent- 
ly for various industrial and financial 
organizations in different parts of the 
country are contributory, while in four 
cases the entire cost is paid by the em- 
ploying organizations. These contracts 
protect 2,628 lives for a total of $3,438,- 
400. 





MYRICK AGENCY FIGURES 

Julian S. Myrick, manager for the 
Mutual Life in New York City, an- 
nounces that the agency paid for $5,- 
417,332 in March, as compared with $5,- 
165,250 for March of last vear. The 
agency’s total paid-for business for the 
year to April 1 amounted to $13,756,096, 
comparing with $13,995,855 in the same 
period of 1929. 
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The Congress In Stockholm 





Wide Range of Topics Suggested by International Actuarial 
Body; Problems of Surplus Distribution; Changing From 
One Form of Policy to Another; Disability, Sub- 
Standard and Mortality Discussion 


In its invitation to the actuaries of 
the world to attend the Ninth Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries the Swed- 
ish Society of Actuaries discusses some 
of the problems which confront the bus- 
iness in all parts of the globe. The Con- 
gress will be held from June 16 to June 
20. The following statement accompa- 
nied the invitation to the Congress: 

One of the most important problems 
of life insurance mathematics is the dis- 
tribution of the surplus. Our predeces- 
sors have actually left us a stock of par- 
ticipating contracts, with fixed premiums 
and sums of insurance, the bonus to be 
allotted to each contract and the sur- 
render values being,.as a rule, more or 
less undetermined. We are making ef- 
forts to find the most equitable princi- 
ples for fixing these quantities. More- 
over, it is well known that the fluctu- 
ations of interest, mortality and expens- 
es render the problem very complicated. 
We therefore propose that the Congress 
shall discuss the following question: 

How far is it possible and suitable to 
determine the bonus distribution in con- 
formity with the fluctuations of inter- 
est, mortality and expenses? Is it nec- 
essary to take into account the effect 
caused by lapses, and if so, how is the 
surplus to be. divided? 


Some Suggested Topics 


In some countries it is usual to issue 
life policies without participation in the 
surplus of the company. It is perhaps 
considered a more business-like method, 
especially adapted for the present time. 
We should like to discuss with our fel- 
low actuaries of other countries: 

Is it possible to organize life insurance 
without participation in the surplus in 
such a way as to be equally, or even 
more advantageous to the policyholders 
than the method with participation? 

The earliest life insurance contracts 
were the short-term contract and the 
whole-life contract. In recent times they 
have been partially superseded by the 
endowment policy, the risk part of life 
insurance being in that way to some 
extent neglected. We will put the ques- 
tions: 

What is the reason of the change 
from whole-life to endowment policies, 
and how will this point develop in the 
future? What is to be done for pro- 
moting the desirable forms of -insur- 
ance? 

Still Much to Be Worked Out 


The more abstract parts of the actu- 


arial theory are not yet definitely 
worked out. It is even a matter of de- 
bate what metaphysical foundation 


ought to be adopted for this theory. 
Certain authors do not recognize any 
treatment which does not rest upon the 
conception of a priori probability, while 
others prefer to approach the problem 
from an empirical point of view. There 
are also different opinions as to the 
question, if these “higher” parts of our 
science have any value for the prac- 
tice. Those who deny this may hold the 
view that even an irreproachable the- 
oretical treatment of the question would 


be incapable of giving any useful lead as’ 


to reassurance and forming risk re- 
serves. In any case we think that these 
questions still merit a place on the pro- 
gramme of the actuarial congresses. It 
seems difficult to give a short verbal ex- 
pression of this point, but we make the 
following suggestions: 

Is any advantage for the practice of 
life assurance to be expected from the- 
oretical investigations concerning the 
mathematical risk and similar questions? 
Are current methods of reinsurance and 
of forming risk reserves insufficient to 


eliminate inconvenient effects of mortal- 
ity fluctuations ? 

With the increasing interest for the 

protective quality of life insurance, the 
question of the mortality of sub-stand- 
ard lives becomes more and more im- 
portant. Mortality and morbidity inves- 
tigations for particular classes of sub- 
standard lives will thus always claim a 
general interest, In this respect we 
would draw attention to the question of 
determining the shape of the mortality 
curve for various classes of tubercular 
risks. Among the many special prob- 
lems of this type we have only selected 
the following one, which seems to us 
to be of considerable importance to the 
practical side. 
_ It is required to investigate the mortal- 
ity of persons with a personal history 
of diseases with a certain or supposed 
connection with tuberculosis (e. g., pleu- 
ritis exsudativa, pleuritis sicca, erythema 
nodosum, etc.). 

In the field of life insurance there 
are two particular kinds of risk for 
which Governments have manifested a 
special interest, viz. the risk of disa- 
bility by sickness or accident and the 
old age risk. We do not propose the 
congress to study in detail the insurance 
measures adopted by various Govern- 
ments in these connections, but we find 
there are some points of a theoretical 
nature that might advantageously be 
discussed by a Congress of Actuaries. 
As _ regards old age disability, we are 
inclined to ascribe great importance to 
the well known fact that the proportion 
of the higher ages in the populations 
of most countries is seen to be steadily 
increasing. We put the following ques- 
tions: 

How are the technical methods of in- 
surance against sickness disability to be 
established in private and in social in- 
surance? 

Is it appropriate with regard to the 
actual and the future age composition 
of the population to grant old age pen- 
sions from a fixed age, or is it possible 
to calculate the risk of disability in ad- 
vanced age and to insure against this 
risk? Are there any fundamental dif- 
ferences between private and social in- 
surance in this respect? 


47 CENTURY CLUB MEMBERS 


Unique Club Founded by Edward A. 
Woods in 1894 Still Occasions Much 


Interest 


Forty-seven members of the agency 
staff of the Edward A. Woods Co. of 
Pittsburgh have active membership at 
present in the agency’s “Century Club,” 
the unique organization founded by the 
late Equitable manager in 1894. Mem- 
bership is limited to those men and wo- 
men who have paid for cases of $100,- 
000 or more on one life or a joint case 
in which the interest of each of two 
agents is $50,000, When an agent has 
qualified for membershiv he is said to 
have earned a Century Plant. 

William T. Powell leads the Century 
Club’s members, having won forty-seven 
century plants, while Harper K. Beegle 
and W. E. Graham are right at his heels 
with forty-six plants each. The club 
drops from its lists all members having 
less than ten plants whose number does 
not increase within three years. 

The club holds meetings twice a year 
for the purpose of initiating new mem- 
bers and to conduct a frank discussion 
of how large cases are elosed. At the 
last meeting in October A. Bodycombe 
was elected president and F. P. Moore. 
secretary. The next meeting will be held 
May 22. 
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In Step With the New Decade 


Large enough to merit its national prestige and 
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C. A. GOTTLOCK’S ACTIVITY 





Interesting Story of His Joining Diefen- 
dorf Agency of Mutual Life; Pro- 
duced $750,000 Last Year 

Charles A. Gottlock, in charge of the 
Mt. Vernon, New York, office of the 
Diefendorf agency of Brooklyn, is on 
his way to a million dollar production 
this year. In 1929 he paid for $750,000 
in spite of the fact that he was away 
from business for three months as a 
result of a bad automobile accident. 

Mr. Gottlock came into the Diefendorf 
organization about six years ago, having 
previously been with the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. as its Westchester county 
manager. It is interesting that Mana- 
ger Warren A. Diefendorf wrote his ap- 
plication for life insurance while he was 
with this concern but never could deliv- 
er the policy. Mr, Gottlock’s persistency 
in refusing to be examined convinced 
Mr. Diefendorf that he had a talent but 
that it was being misused. If he would 
be just as persistent in getting others 
examined as he was in postponing his 
own examination, Mr. Diefendorf figured 
he would be a success in life insurance. 

Since joining the agency Mr. Gott- 
lock has shown a steady increase in pro- 
duction. He qualified for the Mutual 
Life field club last year in three months. 
He does most of his business in West- 
chester county, being prominent in the 
social, civic and fraternal life in Mt. 
Vernon. He was secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club, organized and is president 
of the Kiwanis Club, is active in com- 
munity chest and boy scout campaigns 
and in lodge associations. 





BRITISH AVIATION OFFICE 


The British Aviation Insurance Group, 
Ltd., was registered as a “private” com- 
pany on February 24 with a nominal 
capital of £100 ($500) in £1 shares. The 
objects are to carry on the businesses of 
agents and brokers of, or for, insurance 
or underwriting of aircraft, and all risks 
of, or connected with, aviation or air 
navigation. The subscribers (each with 
one share) are: H. G. Simmons, Lon- 
don manager, Union of Canton, Ltd.; 
M. Evans, director of C. E. Heath & 
Co., Ltd. ‘ 





LEAD ATLANTIC TERRITORY 


H. F. Breuninger and W. H. Breun- 
inger of the Newark agency of the Lin- 
coln National Life were the leaders in 
February written business for the At- 
lantic territory of the company. 
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TAFT’S UNION CENTRAL POLICY 


Late Chief Justice’s Contract Netted 
Mrs. Taft Nearly 50% Profit Plus 
Thirty Years’ Protection 
William Howard Taft, the late Chief 
Justice of the United States, carried a 
twenty payment life contract in the 
Union Central Life which became a 


claim at his death March °8, just one 
week before its thirtieth anniversary. 
In addition to the thirty years of pro- 
tection for $10,000 that the policy ren- 
dered, the investment of $5,120.50 netted 
his family nearly 50%, according to “The 
Agency Bulletin.” 


The policy was bought nine years be- 
fore Mr. Taft was inaugurated Presi- 
dent and at a time when he already 
had achieved considerable note as a 
prominent public character. During the 
first twenty years of the policy the div- 
idends were used to decrease the pre- 
mium payments and for the following 
ten years, until his death, were taken in 
cash. In twenty years he paid $6,202.40 
in net premiums to the Union Central 
and in the next ten years the company 
paid him $1,081.90 in dividends and then 
paid to Mrs. Taft the $10,000 face 
amount. 

General Agent John L, Shuff of the 
home office agency of the Union Central 
in Cincinnati placed the policy on Mr. 
Taft’s life. 








TALKS ON TAXATION 


H. B. Lemon of the Insurance De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States addressed the in- 
surance class of the George Washington 
University on March 19, his subject be- 
ing “Taxation in Connection With Life 
Insurance Companies and Life Insurance 
Policies.” In his work for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Mr. Lemon has given 
much thought and study to this sub- 
ject. j 

This course; given for the first time 
this year, is one of the regular courses 
in the economics department of the unl 
versity. ; 





NEW LAMAR LIFE SUPERVISOR 

The Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss. 
has appointed Henry Harrison Graham 
as supervisor of Mississippi agents of 
the company. Mr. Graham served with 
the New York Life in the state irom 
1907 to 1922, later became assistant secre 
tary and supervisor of agencies of the 
Continental Life, and served with the 
Bankers Reserve of Omaha as super 
visor of agents in Detroit and in Ind 
anapolis. 
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Discusses Canadian 
Laws on Disability 


DEPARTMENT ACTUARY’S VIEWS 





Acts of 1910, 1917 and 1922 Reviewed; 
Companies Can Be More Liberal 
If They Wish 





A. D. Watson, actuary of the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, Ottawa, Canada, has 
written a letter to the “Post Magazine” 
of London in reference to disability ben- 
efits in Canada insurance policies. The 
British paper had printed a story in 
which the statement had been made that 
disability benefits were somewhat re- 
stricted in scope in Canada by legisla- 
tion there. Mr. Watson gave a brief 
summary of Canadian legislation for the 
benefit of British readers, saying: 

“The Act of 1910, in the terms follow- 
ing, authorized the inclusion in a life 
assurance policy of ‘insurance against 
disability caused by accident or sickness, 
but the amount of such disability insur- 
ance shall not exceed the premiums pay- 
able or accruing on such life and disa- 
bility policy during the period of disa- 
bility insured against, but in case of to- 
tal and permanent disability the com- 
pany may, at the request of the insured, 
and without further payment of premi- 
ums, pay in full settlement of the policy, 
and as a substitute for all other. bene- 
fits and privileges thereunder, a total 
and permanent disability benefit not ex- 
ceeding the sum insured under the said 
policy.’ 

“Companies being thus empowered to 
pay a lump sum benefit might also grant 
a benefit in any other form, within their 
charter powers, not exceeding in value 
the amount which might be paid in one 
lump sum on the occurrence of total 
and permanent disability. In no instance, 
so far as I am aware, was a policy is- 
sued under this authority which provided 
for payment of the full sum assured on 
the occurrence of total and permanent 
disability. A few policies were issued 
providing for payment of one-half the 
sum assured and the balance at death; 
but the usual type of benefit pravided 
for payment of the sum assured in equal 
instalments over twenty years, the out- 
Standing instalments being payable at 
death within the twenty-year period, 

“In the Act of 1917 the words: ‘in full 
settlement of the policy and as a substi- 
tute for all other benefits’ were omitted. 
Thus, under this authorization a total 
and permanent disability benefit equal 
to the sum assured might be paid with- 
out any reduction in the sum assured 
payable at death or maturity in accord- 
ance with the primary terms of the life 
assurance policy. The usual type of 
benefit granted under this authorization 
was, and is, an annuity of 1% of the 
lace amount of the policy payable month- 
ly during the continuance of total and 
permanent disability. 


The Amendment of 1922 


“The amendment of 1922 authorized 
the increase of the benefit which might 
be granted in event of disability (not 
total and permanent) arising from acci- 
dent or sickness from the amount of 
the premiums payable or accruing dur- 
ing such disability up to a weekly indem- 
nity not exceeding one-half of 1% of 
the sum assured nor exceeding in the 
aggregate one-half the sum assured. 
Little advantage has been taken of this 
increase in the disability benefit except 
that the annuity benefit previously pay- 
able only in event of total and perma- 
nent disability is now quite generally 
granted in case of total disability of 
three or four months’ duration, even 
a not necessarily deemed perma- 

It will thus be seen that companies 
show no disposition to grant benefits 
anywhere near as large as might be 
granted under the authorization in the 
ach So that any restrictions there may 
€ in the legislation are of no practical 
consequence in limiting benefits. The 
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Da ul Lawrence Has 


Had Colorful Career 


KNOWS WASHINGTON SITUATION 





New York Association Looking Forward 
to Distinguished Journalist’s Ap- 
pearance Next Week 





One of the best known newspaper men 
in the country, David Lawrence, will 
be one of the speakers at the April 
meeting of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York to be held next 
Tuesday evening at the Hotel Astor. 
Mr. Lawrence, who is president of “The 
United States Daily,” is one of the best 
informed persons in the country on both 
the business and political situation in 
the United States and well able to give 
a picture of conditions at the nation’s 
capital. 

Recently David Lawrence’ has been 
writing a series of articles for “The 
Saturday Evening Post” on prominent 
American business men and their meth- 
ods. In February he wrote of President 
Frederick H. Ecker of the Metropoli- 
tan Life. Mr. Lawrence has also been 
active on the radio, broadcasting talks 
on government and public questions. _ 

David Lawrence’s Washington experi- 
ence began almost twenty years ago, 
shortly after his graduation from Prince- 
ton. when he joined the Washington 
staff of the Associated Press. The fol- 
lowing year the A. P. sent him to Mex- 
ico to cover the Madero revolution and 
in 1912 again detailed him to write about 
the Orozco revolution. 

With Woodrow Wilson 


In August, 1912, he was sent to Sea 
Girt, N. J., as Associated Press repre- 
sentative covering Woodrow Wilson, 
governor of New Jersey at that time. 
Mr, Lawrence stayed for some time with 
Mr. Wilson and was with him two years 
in the White House. How well he un- 
derstood Woodrow Wilson is told in 
the book he published in 1924. “The 
True Story of Woodrow Wilson.” 

At the outbreak of the World War 
Mr. Lawrence was placed in charge of 


news for the Associated Press relative * 


to neutrality and relations with Germanv. 
a subject that reauired considerable skill 
and tact in handling. Later he became 
Washington correspondent for the “New 
York Evening Post” and at the close of 
1919 he was elected president of the 
Consolidated Press Association of Wash- 
ington. 


BUFFALO BOWLING CONTEST 


Massachusetts Mutual won the bowl- 
ing tournament of the Buffalo Life Un- 
derwriters Association which closed 
recently. They captured the total bv 
a single point from the Aetna Life, 31 
points to 30. Following in the order 
named and with points as designated“ 
were Berkshire Life, tied with Provident 
Mutual, 23; Columbian National, 22; 
Mutual Benefit, 19; Elliott-Travelers, 
18; New England Mutual, 15: North- 
western Mutual, 14; Home Life, 13; 
Equitable of New York, 12. A. T. Bol- 
lier of the Aetna had high average, 192, 
for the entire season. 








W. H. MASTERSON ANNIVERSARY 

William H. Masterson, general agent 
in Newark for the Equitable Society, 
celebrated his twentieth anniversary with 
the company last week. He organized 
the agency which bears his name four 
years ago and it today ranks as one 
of the leading agencies in New Jersey. 








fact is that sufficient underwriting ex- 
perience has not yet been built up to 
enable companies to proceed otherwise 
than in a cautious and tentative man- 
ner. Moreover, it is probably generally 
recognized that there should be a rea- 
sonable relation between the disability 
benefits and the life assurance bene- 
fits in a contract.” 





Box 


THE EASTERN 
110 Fulton St., 





WANTED 
BRANCH OFFICE MANAGER 


Man with ability to build full time agency. Brok- 
erage experience essential: 
$100 a week and bonus. Give full details. Re- 
plies will be absolutely confidential. 


Mutual Company. 
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UNDERWRITER 
New York City 





Ways of Presenting 
Question of Cost 


AGENT SHOULD ANSWER POINT 


E. H. Cason Says He Is Always Pre- 
pared to Give Satisfactory State- 
ment of Cost 








In presenting an insurance proposition 
the question of cost is sure to come up 
and the agent should always be prepared 
to give a satisfactory answer in some 
form, according to E. H. Cason of 
Greenville, Miss., who contributes an in- 


teresting article on this subject to the 
current “Agency Bulletin” of the Union 
Central Life. 


“I frequently approach a client with 
the statement that I wish to create an 
estate for him or an addition to his 
estate or to create a trust fund for 
him. If I am advising him to create 
an addition of $10,000 I say $10,000 and 
mention the fact that he can create this 
estate immediately for 2%, 2%%, 3%, 
4% or 5%, as the case may be. 

“For instance, the man is 35 years 
of age and I am advising him to create 
a $10,000 estate with a thirty payment 
life policy. I tell him he can create this 
estate immediately for a deposit of 234% 
and maintain it for an average of less 
than 21%4%. If he wants to maintain 
his payment at the peak of 2%4% his 
policy becomes paid up in _ nineteen 
years.” 

If he follows the latter course he will 
make nineteen deposits of 244% of the 
amount of the estate and the policy 
then becomes paid out. At that time 
he has deposited about 50% of the 
amount of the estate. If he desires, 
the company will return to him the total 
of all his deposits, plus a small inter- 
est, plus the satisfaction of nineteen 
years’ protection for $10.000. (Cash val- 
ue plus accumulated dividends equal 
more than $5,600, end of the nineteenth 
year.) Or the company will consider 
his estate as completed and will con- 
tinue to pay him a dividend on it each 
year. These dividends will be great 
enough that his cost for the protection 
a thirty years will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 40% of the estate created. 

Using an approach such as the fore- 
going, Mr. Cason has already given the 
prospect some idea of what it is going 
to cost him. In some cases where he 
has not made this approach he is asked 
the question, “What will it cost me?” 
As in the case above, he frequently says 
around 21%4% without disability or dou- 
ble indemnity. 

“I wear glasses for reading purposes,” 
says Mr. Cason, “This is perhaps be- 
cause I read a great deal and not be- 
cause of old age. At any rate, I some- 
times adjust my glasses and hold my 
rate book before my eyes for a sec- 
ond, then hold it over in front of the 
prospect with the remark, ‘Your eyes 
are better than mine, what is this 





Northwestern Mutual’s 
Home Office Addition 


PLANS HAVE BEEN APPROVED 





Addition Will Include Provision for Ad- 
ditional Stories to Be Added in 
Future 





The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
announced that plans have been ap- 
proved for the eight-story addition to 
the home office building in Milwaukee. 
The drawings, made by Holabird & Root, 
Chicago architects, have been in course 
of preparation for the past two years. 
The new addition will have a basement 
and sub-basement and is designed for 


future stories up to a total of twenty- 
four. 


The plans indicate that the present 
building, which faces East Wisconsin 
avenue, is to be extended in the form 
of an addition over the remainder of 
the block, reaching to Mason street on 
the north, with a court opening on Cass 
and Van Buren streets to the east and 
west respectively. The addition will re- 
tain the same general color and scale, 
with its plain lines and simplicity, and 
will provide a fitting background for the 
present structure. 

‘Chiefly employes will use the new ad- 
dition, as it is planned to provide offices 
for executives and for their immediate 
assistants in the present structure. With 
this in mind, an effort has been made to 
provide the most advantageous working 
conditions. On the seventh floor there 
will be an infirmary for the special care 
of the health of the employes. The 
eighth floor is devoted to dining rooms 
and rest rooms with the necessary kitch- 
ens and storage rooms. 

The vestibule and lobby of the new 
building will have marble floors and mar- 
ble wainscoting the full height of the 
walls; while all of the metal work, ele- 
vator doors, mail boxes and the like will 
be of cast bronze. Very careful atten- 
tion has been given to all of the details 
of construction; suspended ceilings will 
enclose the ventilation ducts, pipes, sete. 
Linoleum will cover the floors of the 
working spaces and all ceilings will be 
insulated where disturbing noises of any 
kind are likely to occur. 





INCREASE BOARD 
The Continental National Life of Den- 
ver recently increased its directorate 
from six to twenty-one members. Charles 
E. Becker is president; R. D. Slagle, sec- 
retary; and G. F. Fellay, treasurer of the 
company. 








amount?’ For this’6ne Second my pros- 
pect is not fencing with me. As he low- 
ers his guard, I-°corimence to drive 
home.” ° 3 A. Seiz) ; 
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Group Coverage For 
Western Air Express 


INCLUDES FLYING PERSONNEL 





Connecticut General Contract Gives Pi- 
lots Death and Disability Protec- 
tion; Outstanding Air Transport 





The Connecticut General has written 
a group life contract on the Western 
Air Express organization covering more 
than four hundred officers and employes, 
including the flying personnel. This 
contract, involving over $1,000,000 pro- 
tection, is probably the first of its kind 
to be issued to an air transportation 
company including their pilots. Bene- 
fits are thus extended to many formerly 
unable to get them. 

The company and employes will share 
jointly in the cost of the insurance, 
which will pay benefits of from $2,000 
to $10,000 in event of death or perma- 
nent total disability. The contract was 
written through the Los Angeles agency 
with Milton P. Hawkins, general agent, 
and Rutherford D. Moore representing 
the company. 

The Western Air Express is an out- 
standing air line, with one of the high- 
est ratings awarded an air transporta- 
tion company by the Department of 
Commerce. Its pilots all hold United 
States Government transport pilots’ li- 
censes and regardless of number of pre- 
vious flying hours, are required to pass 
five different pilots’ tests before being 
permitted to take out their company’s 
planes. The organization now has forty- 
six pilots flying a monthly average of 
eighty hours, and seven stewards aver- 
agings monthly 134 hours in the air. 

The western transportation company 
boasts that in its four years of opera- 
tion during which it has flown over 
4,250,000 miles without loss or injury of 
a single passenger, and with the loss 
of only six employes. It does a mail, 
passenger and express business, furnish- 
es taxi service to Catalina Island and 
occasionally charters planes to individu- 
als for use over regular air routes. It is 
soon to put into operation a fleet of 
the finest types of transport ships, the 
Fokker F. 32 Hornet motored planes 
with accommodations for thirty passen- 
gers and a crew of four. The Western 
Air Express has flown more mileage 
with mail and passengers than any other 
company but one. It uses sixteen air- 
ports regularly and six occasionally. 

The route from Los Angeles to Cata- 
lina Island is the oldest airway passen- 
ger service in the United States, estab- 
lished in 1922. The Western Air Ex- 
press took it over in 1928. 





RAISE NON-MEDICAL LIMITS 

Raising of non-medical limits on first 
class risks from $2,500 to $5,000 and re- 
election of all officers featured the an- 
nual meeting of the directors of the 
American Provident Life at Houston 
last week. 


ST. LOUIS DEBATE 





Byron K. Elliott of A. L. C. One of the 
Judges; Had to Do With Lobbying 
in Legislation 

Judge Byron K. Elliott, manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, was one of the judges of 
an interesting debate between St. Louis 
University and the University of Wy- 


-oming held at the New Knights of Co- 


lumbus Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., on 
the evening of March 27. 

The subject of the debate was: “Re- 
solved—That lobbying in connection with 
Congressional legislation is to be con- 
demned.” St. Louis University with the 
negative side of the question was unani- 
mously declared the winner by a very 
scant margin. 

The other judges of the debate were: 
Joseph F. Holland, deputy state superin- 
tendent of insurance for Missouri; 
Frank E. Cavanagh, president of the 
Cavanagh Printing Co.; Dr. Paul E. 
Kubitschek, director. St. Louis Child 
Guidance Bureau, and Thomas Muldoon, 
associate. city counsellor for St. Louis. 

Ralph H. Kastner, attorney for the 
American Life Convention and lecturer 
of Kenrick Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus. acted as chairman. The debate was 
held under the auspices of the several 
local councils of the Knights of Colum- 
bus. Harold Scott and Winston S. How- 
ard represented the University of Wy- 
oming and Victor B. Gerard and Robert 
W. Herr, St. Louis University. 


WESTERN COAST MEETINGS 

The Northwestern Mutual will hold 
two regional conventions for the western 
coast agencies next month. The South- 
west will be represented at Los Angeles, 
May 13 and 14, while the Northwest 
agencies will meet in Portland, Ore., 
Mav 20 and 21. Home office officials, 
visiting general agents, and a number 
of local speakers will take part in the 
conventions. 

The plan of the company’s western 
meetings contemplates alternating from 
vear to year, in the northern meeting, 
between Portland and Seattle; in the 
southern meeting, between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL’S TOP MONTH 
The Phoenix Mutual Life broke all 
previous records in March by reaching 
the highest total for a month’s produc- 
tion in the company’s entire history of 
more than seventy-eight years. The 
month’s sales exceeded those of March, 
1929, by more than 62%. Col. D. Gor- 
don Hunter, vice-president in charge of 
sales, calls attention to the fact that 
this record was accomplished without 
artificial sales stimulus of any kind. 


J. J. PARKS ADDRESSES AGENTS 

James J. Parks, vice-president and su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Missouri 
State Life, was the main speaker at the 
dinner party of the Decatur, IIl., Life 
Underwriters’ Association held last Fri- 
day night in the Hotel Orlando. Eighty- 
five members and guests attended. 
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Des Moines, Iowa 


Buckner To Visit Eight Cities 


(Continued from Page 1) 


like it; and that in pleasant companion- 
ship tasks can quickly and satisfactor- 
ily be handled. 

_ “When a lad in Missouri,” he said, 
in discussing the first incident, “I walked 
a mile every morning to school. It 
seemed more than a mile because the 
walk was lonely and sometimes the 
weather was inclement. I liked the 
school and the study after I got there, 
but the walk seemed disagreeable. One 
day while en route to the school house 
I met another boy who had a stick and 
a tin can. He was driving the can all 
the way to school and was getting quite 
a kick out of it. I got a stick and we 
would make the journey together each 
morning, hitting that can. It was lots 
of fun and we would arrive at the school 
almost before we knew it. 

“Another: part of my life at the time 
which annoyed me somewhat was chop- 
ping and sawing wood because it seemed 
that this chore had to be done at our 
place always at the time the other boys 
were playing ball or similarly enjoying 
themselves. I found that some of the 
other boys also found that chopping and 
sawing at the woodpile seemed to hap- 
pen at the wrong time. So we formed 
a club of fuel choppers and sawyers and 
would tackle woodpiles together. We 
decided to do this at night with lanterns 
hung on nearby trees. Instead of a 
chore it turned out to be a lot of fun, 
and the jobs would be quickly finished. 
In fact, we enjoyed it so much that we 
would sometimes go to houses looking 
for woodniles on which we could work. 
In later life I often saw the zest and 
pleasure which people got out of the- 
companionship of communal effort.” 

April 7th Anniversary Date 

The exact date of the Buckner fiftieth 
anniversary is April 7. He became a 
branch office clerk of the company, then 
an agent, next a cashier. Promotion to 
agency director and then to inspector of 
agencies followed. When thirty-three 
years old he came to the Home Office 
as assistant to the then head of the 
field forces of the company, George W. 
Perkins. In 1904 he succeeded Mr. Per- 
kins as head of the field organization. 
From that time to the present he has 
had full charge of the agents and selec- 
tion of the field managers. There is not 
an agency director on the company’s list 
today whose appointment to fill a re- 
sponsible post was not carefully consid- 
ered and weighed by him personally 
before the contract was signed. As far 
back as twenty years ago he personally 
knew practically every field man of any 
importance. There are now 11,000 agents. 
This tribute to Mr. Buckner when the 
announcement of the half century of 
service anniversary was made was paid 
by President Kingsley: : 

“In fifty years nearly every sort of 
business in the country has been revolu- 
tionized. Through the necessary vicis- 


situdes of life most men now in their 
sixties have been shaken out of their 
chosen places more than -once. Only 
rarely do we find a man with real ca- 
pacity who has never been forced by 
circumstances, nor induced by his own 
judgment, to shift either the character 
of his work or the company through 
which he works. This means strong con- 
victions, clear judgment, great determi- 
nation and unflinching courage.” 

Honor delegates at the Buckner con- 
ventions will receive a large framed and 
inscribed portrait of him; also will be 
the first to be presented to Mr. Buckner 
at each of the conventions; and will be 
accorded special distinction at the an- 
niversary banquets. A number of extra- 
ordinary records were made. 


BELIEVE IN THEIR PRODUCT 








Five Pennmutualists, All Under Age 50, 
Discover in Conversation That They 
Carry $1,400,000 Insurance 

Insurance men have sometimes been 
accused of not believing sincerely enough 
in their own product of not carrying 
maximum protection on their own lives 
as they advise others to do. This fact 
was not borne out when the question 
arose in the conversation this week of 
five Penn Mutual men who were return- 
ing from the Chicago sales congress héld 
by their company. While discussing the 
subject in a drawing room on the train 
they found that their personal insurance 
totaled $1,400,000. 

These five men, Vice-President Hugh 
D. Hart, Vincent Coffin and General 
Agents John A. Stevenson, J. Elliott 
Hall and Ralph Engelsman, are all un- 
der fifty years of age, and two of them 
under forty. 








Late News 








Roger W. Budlong, formerly in the 
insurance trade paper field and _ later 
wiht the Travelers in its publication di- 
vision, has gone with the Union Central 
in the sales promotion division of its 
agency department. Robert W. Ash- 
brook of Cincinnati, a newspaper and ad- 
vertising man, has been appointed man- 
ager of this division. 


Nicholas Brady, active in many public 
utility corporations of New York who 
died a few days ago, carried a large line 
of insurance which was placed by Harold 
Peirce of Philadelphia. ; 


“Clay Babcock has retired as manager 
of the Mutual Life in Rochester. He is 
succeeded by Harold J. Fett, now mana- 
ger of the company at Wheeling, West 
Virginia: Lawrence O. Judson of Potts- 
ville, Pa., is the new Wheeling manager. 





AS WE SERVE 





WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000, 000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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Composite Gain and 
Loss Exhibit Figures 


MORTALITY, EXPENSE RATES 





Extremes of Actual Expense to Loading 
Are 392% and 72%; Interest 
Figures 





The gain and loss exhibit for the year 
ending December 31, 1929, as shown by 
the statements of 111 life companies is 
published by “Mutual Underwriter” of 
Rochester, N. Y., in its March 25 issue. 

The first instalment of the gain and loss 
exhibit is made up from the company 
figures on mortality, expense and inter- 
est. The showing for the 111 compa- 
nies in percent of actual to expected 
mortality was 61.65%; percent of actual 
expense to loading, 105.09%; percent of 
interest earned to required, 159.54%. 

Of the companies listed the one hav- 
ing the highest percent of actual to ex- 
pected mortality showed 92% and the 
lowest 21%. Both were small local com- 
panies. The second highest was 76% 
and there were eleven companies at 70% 
or over. Four companies were in the 
twenties and five in the thirties. . 


Expense Percentages 


The highest percent of actual expense 
to loading was 392%. This is an aggres- 
sive, young company that has been ex- 
panding rapidly. There were four 
companies over 300%. The lowest was 
72%, this being an old established and 
large national company. Two companies 
had 73% and there were four in the 
eighties. 

In the percent of interest earned to 
required the highest stood at 362% and 
the lowest at 107%. Eight companies 
were over 200% in this item. 

In making a comparison with preced- 
ing years “Mutual Underwriter” says: 

“One of the things which it is diffi- 
cult to explain is that both in 1928 and 
in 1929, in each year of which there 
was a substantial increase in volume of 
insurance sales, there was also an in- 
crease in the percent of actual to ex- 
pected mortality. One explanation 
would be that the toll from the flu 
epidemic, which spread over the winter 
of 1928-1929 is reflected in the mortality 
rate of both years. At any rate the 
percent for 1927 was 5369; for 1928, 
57.18 and for 1929, 61.65. This, it should 
be understood, is for practically the 
same 111 companies in each year. 

“Then again, the actual expense to 
premium loading ratio shows a slight 
upward swing. In 1927 this was 114.25. 
In 1928 it dropped to 103.65. This year 
the ratio is 105.09. This is not unusual, 
in fact it is rather low when it is con- 
sidered that there is an increasing tend- 
ency toward better preparation of the 
insurance salesman by all of the leading 
companies, and greater publicity effort 
is being made to acquaint the public 
with what life insurance is besides mere- 
ly a mess of statistical figures. 

“The gain in the actual net interest 
earned was $187,356,298. The percent 
of interest earned to the required was 
159.54. In 1928 this ratio was 164.29. 
The net gain from these combined fac- 
tors—mortality, expenses and interest— 
was $413,364,675.” 





NEW POST FOR R. T. WEAVER 





Becomes Life Insurance Manager for 
C. E. Cooper Co., Inc.; Was With 
Wells & Connell 


Robert T. Weaver, for the past six 
years with the Wells & Connell agency 
ot the Provident Mutual in New York, 
joined the brokerage firm of Clarence 
E. Cooper Co., Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, this 
week as manager of its life insurance 
department. A graduate of the New 
York University life insurance school 
Mr. Weaver has been a consistent pro- 
ducer of business. He enters upon his 
new duties with a substantial, back- 
ground in the fundamentals of life in- 
Surance as well as a first hand knowl- 
edge of successful selling methods. 








aid Up For Repairs? 


"THE Christmas electric train, that took each 
sharp curve of the little track at such head-long pace, has lost its speed. 
There doesn’t seem to be anything mechanically wrong with it—it just 


' slowed down. 


Unfortunately, this condition is not confined to mechanical toys. 
The same thing happens to human beings. How often in our own busi- 
ness of selling Life Insurance we see an Agent slow down—and for no 
apparent reason. It is hard to diagnose the trouble. He hasn’t lost his 
ability and training overnight. His case is somewhat like that of the toy 
train—just slowed down. But, unlike the train, there is every reason to 
assume that he will accelerate again. All he needs is the stimulus of a 
new idea or the testimony of his friends who are whipping the same 


problems which puzzle him. 


To constantly refresh its representatives with new and workable 
ideas, the Union Central provides a clearing house from which each man 
may select the working plans that most appeal to him. Published weekly, 
the Union Central Agency Bulletin is written largely by the men in our 
Field Force who use this medium to exchange the ideas they have gleaned 
from experience. New material gathered from a single issue may be the - 
elixir that will lift a good producer from a temporary slump back to his 


rightful place; or give the new man a speedy start in Life Insurance. 


If you are considering a Life Insurance career, the Union Central 
Manager in your city will be glad to let you read a current issue of this 
publication and he will tell you also of the many other sales helps that the 


Company provides for its representatives. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Established 1867 Jesse R. Clark, Jr., President 
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Insurance Executives 
Write for Publication 


TELL HISTORY QF COMPANIES 





Hartford Chamber of Commerce Issue 
Devoted Almost Entirely to Insur- 
ance; Interesting Facts Disclosed 
A publication of interest to the in- 
surance world was issued recently in 
Hartford by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, which devoted its monthly maga- 
zine almost exclusively to the subject of 
insurance, It includes articles written 
by several executives of the business, in- 
cluding President L. Edmund Zacher of 
the Travelers, President Morgan B. 
Brainard of the Aetna Life, Vice-Presi- 
dent James Wyper of the Hartford Fire, 

and others. 

An editorial explains that the Chamber 
of Commerce has devoted the contents 
of the present issue to insurance inter- 
ests “so that the city may once again 
and possibly in increased degree, be re- 
minded of the important part that in- 
surance has played in building the com- 
munity.” 

Vice-President Wyper describes the 
growth of fire insurance since 1794. At 
that time, according to Mr. Wyper, a 
group of men established an office which 
they called the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Office. Their primary business was to 
insure vessels. But in the same year 
the firm extended its business to insur- 
ing property, the policy issued to the 
late William Imlay, Esq., which is re- 
produced on the front page of the maga- 
zine, now being in the archives of the 
Hartford Fire. 

Oldest Fire Policy 

The firm which issued the policy was 
known as Sanford & Wadsworth. This 
policy, according to Mr. Wyper,-is prob- 
ably the oldest fire insurance policy now 
in existence in the country. 


R. P. Rose, state editor of the “Hart- 


ford Courant,” has contributed an article 
entitled “Sixty-five Years of State Su- 
pervision” in which the history and aims 
of the Connecticut insurance department 
are outlined. 

President Brainard of the Aetna Life 
traces the history of his organization 
and also describes at length the new 
building which the company will soon 
occupy. President.Zacher gives the his- 
tory of the Travelers and praises the 
“ingenious leadership” of the founder, 
James G. Batterson. The growth of the 
Phoenix Mutual, which was founded as 
the American Temperance Life in 1851, 
is told by Archibald A. Welch, president 
of the company, while President Robert 
W. Huntington of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral discusses the effect the stock mar- 
ket crash had on the business. 

K. H. Mathus of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Connecticut Mutual tells of 
the action of his company which came 
to the aid of a family of children whose 
father and mother had been taken from 
them suddenly. Although the man dur- 
ing his illness had not kept up his pre- 
mium deposits, the insurance had been 
kept in force by a unique premium pro- 
vision. 





H. J. POWELL MEETING 

On April 4 and 5 the Henry J. Powell 
agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society which covers Kentucky, south- 
ern Indiana and southern Ohio, is hold- 
ing an agency meeting in Cincinnati. R. 
R. Hale, superintendent of agents, 
Southern division, A. M. Embry, man- 
ager of the Equitable Society at Kan- 
sas City and Harry T. Wright, asso- 
ciate agency manager, Chicago, will be 
the speakers. 





VETOES LICENSE MEASURE 

Governor Sampson of Kentucky has 
vetoed the bill of Senator Regenstein 
of Newport, Ky., to empower the insur- 
ance commissioner to suspend or revoke 
for cause the license of a life agent. 

















New York Life Insurance Company 
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New York Life Agents’ 
1929 Record 


New insurance paid for . . . . $953,000,000 


Ratio of term insurance to total only . . 3.07% 


Life and Endowment Policies . . . . 96.93% 





MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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O.K.’s Publication of 
Airplane Accidents 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OPINION 





Mitchell Says Aeronautics Branch of 
Department of Commerce Can Pub- 
lish Data Twice a Year 





The policy of the aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce with 
respect to the publication of accidents 
in civil. air navigation has been within 
the limits of the discretion of the secre- 
tary of commerce under the air com- 
merce act and in substantial compliance 
with its requirements, according to an 
opinion rendered by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. The opinion 
was requested by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The policy of the aeronautics branch 
has been to publish twice a year com- 
plete statistics in tabular form on the 
causes of all accidents in civil air navi- 
gation. The opinion of the Attorney 
General was filed with the sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate Commerce Committee 
by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
at a hearing. 

“The statistical method which you have 
adopted to ‘make public the causes of 
accidents in civil air navigation in the 
United States’ seems to be a reasonable 
compliance with the requirements of the 
statute, having in mind its expressed 
purpose ‘to foster air commerce.’ The 
papers submitted with your letter sug- 
gest that the real purpose of demand- 
ing detailed information as to the causes 
of particular accidents may often be to 
assist private parties in litigation involv- 
ing the legal responsibility therefor. The 
publication of such information ~ might 
make it difficult for the department to 
secure frank disclosures from those con- 
cerned in particular accidents and might 
thus hamper the department in secur- 
ing accurate information upon which to 
base remedial measures for the future. 
These considerations suggest a possible 
reason for Congress not requiring any 
particular method for making public the 
causes of accidents. } 

“The time of publication is not speci- 
fied at all in the act, and is thus left 
largely to your discretion. Of course, 
the intervals must not be so infrequent 
as to negative substantial compliance 
with the statutory requirement of pub- 
lication. I understand, however, that 
your practice has been to publish sta- 
tistical material of the sort above de- 
scribed at approximately six-month in- 
tervals. 

“T am of the opinion that the course 
which you have followed, with respect 
both to the manner and time of publi- 
cation, has been within the limits of 
your discretion under the statute and 
in substantial compliance with its re- 
quirements.” 





SAVANNAH APPOINTMENT 


Lionel M. Bargeron has been anpoint- 
ed district manager for the Penn Mutual 
at Savannah. Mr. Bargeron is a Georg- 
ian and is thirty-two years of age, Upon 
returning to America from France after 
the war he engaged in fire insurance in 
Atlanta for a vear and a half. Then 
he removed to Savannah to be manager 
of the insurance department of a large 
trust company. Two years later he 
bought the department and became own- 
er of its fire insurance business. This 
he later sold and went to Detroit, where 
he became connected with the Tohnston 
& Clark agency of the Mutual Benett 
—an outstanding agency from the view- 
point of man-power organization and 
production. 





PITTSBURGH CONGRESS 


The speakers at the Pittsburgh Liie 
Underwriters’ Sales Congress: of Anril 
3, 4 and 5 are Oliver Thurman, Mu- 
tual Benefit: Prof. William Ba‘ley; Trav- 
elers; Dr. Charles J. Rockwell and Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, educators. 
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An “App” a Day Easy 
By Crandall Method 


APPLICATIONS EXCEED CALLS 








Louis M. Crandall of Norwich, Conn., 
Aims to Make Each Sale Lead to 


Others 





Louis M. Crandall of Norwich, Conn., 
agent for the New England Mutual Life, 
has a fine record for consecutive week- 
ly production and he regularly performs 
the unusual feat of having more appli- 
cations than calls to his credit. He 
was one of the speakers at the recent 
Boston sales congress and when intro- 
duced to that meeting President Tracy 
told how Mr. Crandall on his way back 
from the recent Biloxi, Miss., conven- 
tion of the New England Mutual stop- 
ped off in New York,: where he wrote 
three applications, and to finish up the 
day in proper fashion wrote four more 
in Norwich. His sales record for last 
year shows that he averaged more than 
an application per call and at one time 


he made ninety calls and secured 104 
apps. 


Each Sale Contains a Number of 
Little Sales 


Mr. Crandall told the Boston agents 
that he had been selling for the past 
twenty-six years and that more and 
more he is coming to appreciate that 
more thought should be given to sales- 
manship principles. By this he meant 
that an agent should be ready during 
a sale for the unexpected; that if his 
planned selling arguments are upset by 
the prospect he should be able to call 
upon his reserve for new arguments to 
fit the occasion. 


It was Mr. Crandall’s observation that 
a life insurance sale is made up of a 
number of little sales and he said that 
an agent must complete each one of 
these before the final close is made. It 
is important to him in talking to a pros- 
pect to see where he is losing out and 
then to change his tactics immediately. 

The congress was interested in his 
“magic ladder” selling process. Each 
tung in this ladder represents a com- 
pleted argument and the agent must 
climb to the top of the ladder before 
the sale is closed. He explained that 
one side of the ladder represented the 
Salesman’s faith in himself that he is 
going to sell his prospect. The other 
side is confidence, supremely important 
in itself because if the agent loses his 
confidence, he loses his sale. Mr. Cran- 


dall keeps constantly in mind in his 
“magic ladder” sales talk such factors 
as: Observe, listen, read, think, discuss, 
work and time, each of which has its 
own place in the sale. 


Make Your Prospects Curious 


He does not recommend that the agent 
call upon everyone. Before he starts 
out on a canvass he selects his pros- 
pects with an eye to their health, their 
financial position and their need for in- 
surance. And when he gets into a man’s 
office or home he usually stays until 
he gets the application completed. At 
the start of the interview he may dis- 
cuss some entirely irrelevant subject, 
later swinging into his insurance argu- 
ments. “Make your prospect a little 
bit curious,” he urged, “and you will get 
somewhere. Set your sales picture with 
him in the middle of it.” 

Last year he was anxious to beat his 
company’s best record for number of 
cases closed in one day. He lined up 
his campaign far in advance, set out 
early one morning accompanied by a 
doctor and by the end of the day had 
made eighteen calls, written thirty-five 
applications for a total of more than 
$90,000, and with no turndowns although 
he admifted to the Boston agents that 
he came dangerously near to turndowns 
twice during the day. He covered nearly 
three hundred miles by car that day 
and at one time was forty-five miles 
north of the village where he lives. 





BANKERS’ LIFE CONVENTION 


The 1930 convention of the President’s 
Premier Club of the Bankers’ Life of 
Towa will be held at Glacier National 
Park, Mont., from August 27 to 30 in- 
clusive. Delegates will visit many sights 
of interest in the vicinity, including 
Waterton Lakes National Park, just 
across the boundary line in Canada, and 
the famous Mormon Temple in Cards- 
ton. 


MADE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


E. C. Wightman’s Lincoln National Post; 

Was Formerly Actuary of Compa- 

nies in Michigan 

Appointment of E. C. Wightman as 
assistant secretary of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life at Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been announced by officials of the home 
office. Mr. Wightman is a graduate of 
the University of Michigan and has been 
associated with various insurance com- 
panies since his graduation. He former- 
ly was actuary of the Michigan State 
Life and actuary and a member of the 
executive committee of the Detroit Life 
Insurance Co. He also has been asso- 
ciated with the American National Life 
Insurance Co. of Galveston, Tex., and is 
a member of the American Mathemati- 
cal Society and the American Statistical 
Association . 

Several officials of the Lincoln Life 
have returned from the Pacific coast 
where they attended the last meetings 
of a series of sectional meetings held 
by the company during the last two 
months. Those returning incliided: Wal- 
ter T. Shepard, vice-president; Dr. W. 
E. Thornton, medical director: A. L. 
Dern, manager of agencies; W. T. F. 
Plogsterth, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, and N. F. Parr, agency corre- 
spondent. 








TRAVELERS GROUP CONTRACT 
The Travelers has underwritten a 
group life, accident and sickness insur- 
ance contract for the Federal Seaboard 
Terra Cotta Corp. of New York City. 
The combined plan includes 345 em- 
ployes with the life insurance totaling 
$360,000 and the accident and sickness 
plan providing for weekly payments 
ranging in amounts from $10 to $40. 





Incorporated 1871 


























THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN G. WALKER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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BRADFORD H. WALKER, PREs. 











upwards of eighty years has 


policyholders. 





Intelligent Progression 


HHE MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 


of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 
_and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of . 
Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. As 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest. policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the latest. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


administered by a succession 
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No Dividends in 1930 
By Union Labor Life 


PRESIDENT WOLL’S STATEMENT 





Wants to Wait Until Original Surplus 
Has Been Re-established; 1929 In- 
come $680,000 





Andrew Kennedy, new president of 
the Lithographers’ Union, has been 
elected a director of the Union Labor 
Life as has John J. Hines, president of 
the Sheet Metal Workers. 

The annual report of the Union La- 
bor Life shows that the income for 1929 
was $680,000; claim payments for the 
year were $432,013. The company has 
$4,063,000 individual insurance in force 
and $40,500,000 of group. 

President Matthew Woll in his annual 
report urged that dividends be not paid 
stockholders until the original surplus 
has been re-established—a goal rapidly 
being approached. He also urged against 
payment of dividends to policyholders 
this year, because while such payment on 
three-year policies would be little drain, 
such a surplus has not yet been earned 
and therefore should not be paid. 

“We must impress the importance of 
providing benefits at death and we have 
to face the fact that everyone prefers 
to think of life,” Said President Woll. 
“We must try to impress the conse- 
quences of an early death and we must 
make this impression upon men and wo- 
men who have no thought of dying and 
who consider as quite remote contingen- 
cies the probability of their deaths.” 





APPEALS FROM VERDICT 


The Missouri State Life has appealed 
from an adverse jury verdict of $22,960 
in favor of the National City Bank of 
St. Louis, Mo., holder of a $20,000 life 
insurance policy issued by the Missouri 
State Life to S. J. Riley, a bridge con- 
tractor who was killed on a construction 
job in 1926. The company refused pay- 
ment of the policy on the grounds it 
had lapsed for non-payment of premium 
prior to Riley’s death. 





CUT DOWN D. I. IN GERMANY 


The Double Indemnity feature provid- 
ing payment of twice the face amount 
of the life policy in case of accidental 
death evidently has had poor results in 
Germany as the coverage under this pro- 
vision has just been limited to 100,000 
marks, or about $24,000. 











STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








A New and Complete 


STATE MUTUAL MANUAL 


IS HELPING AGENCY OFFICES 
TO RENDER PROMPT, ACCURATE 
SERVICE TO AGENTS AND 
POLICYHOLDERS 

















INCORPORATED—1844 
Eighty -Six Years of Service 
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DOUGLAS G. SMYTH DIES 





Member of New York Firm of Slossor 
& Smyth Suffered Long 
Iliness 

Douglas Grahame Smyth, a member of 
the firm of Slosson & Smyth, insurance 
brokers at No. 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York City, died last week in the Mem- 
orial Hospital, New York City, follow- 
ing a long illness. He was fifty-seven 
years old. His wife, the former Louise 
Adeline Wiswall, died in 1928. 

Mr. Smyth entered the insurance busi- 
ness at the age of sixteen and eleven 
years later became a broker, joining the 
firm of Rushton, Peabody & Slosson, 
this firm later becoming Siosson & 
Smyth. He was a descendant of Fran- 
cis Lewis, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


WHEN A. & H. IS LIFE INSURANCE 





Stock Company Can’t Issue Death Ben- 
efit Insurance Unless Company Has 
$200,000 Capital, Illinois Rules 

A stock accident and health insurance 
company of a state other than Illinois 
cannot issue an accident and health pol- 
icy in Illinois providing for a funeral 
benefit in event of death unless it has 
a capitalization of $200,000 and complies 
with the provisions of the Illinois act 
concerning admission of foreign life 
companies, That ruling was made last 
week by Attorney General Carlstrom of 
Illinois in the case of the National Ac- 
cident & Health Insurance Co. of Phila- 
delphia. 





. 
A. L. C. TAX CHART 
The American Life Convention has is- 
sued a chart illustrating what premi- 
um taxes the different states collect 
from life insurance companies. 


HOLDS PROCEEDS TAXABLE 


Ohio Attorney General Rules That In- 
surance Distributed by Trustee Is 
Subject to Tax 


Attorney General Gilbert Bettman of 
Ohio ruled last week that proceeds of 
life insurance policies made payable to 
a trustee and distributed after death by 
the trustee according to the instructions 
of the insured are subject to the state 
inheritance tax. A prior ruling that was 
promulgated in 1921 has been interpreted 
to hold that such proceeds are exempt, 
the opinion pointed out. 

The question has never been decided 
by the Ohio courts, the attorney general 
said, explaining that unless the tax com- 
mission holds that the tax should be 
imposed, the question will never be liti- 
gated. 





AID FOR C.L.U. CANDIDATES 





American College of Life Underwriters 
Has Published Booklet Containing 
Outline of Study 
Life agents interested in the degree of 
Chartered Life Underwriter will be glad 
to know that the American College has 
prepared a booklet which presents a 
brief sketch of the subjects in which 
examinations are given. It contains page 
references to the text books on the sug- 
gested reading list, and other material 

of practical assistance. 

Single copies may be obtained for 
fifty cents from Dr. David McCahan, 
Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. In lots of ten the booklet 
may be had for forty cents a copy. 





Joseph P. Myers, father of C. B. My- 
ers of Dunlop & Myers, general agents 
for the Aetna Life at Richmond, Va., 
died last week. 
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A Declaration of Financed Independence 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















YEARS in business. Over 3 Billion, 300 Million Outstanding Insurance on 
4 1-2 Million Policyholders. 


67 


New paid-for insurance in 1929, together with revived and increased insurance, 
$750,926,211, a gain of 15.4 per cent on the figures of 1928. 


Payments to Policyholders in 1929, $65,298,505. 
Total such payments in 67 years,—over 600 million dollars. 
Dividends declared payable in 1930, $19,020,000. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY, DECEMBER 31, 1929 
TOTAL ASSETS $542,140,977.93 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserve et bie oe 
Reserve on Dividends to Policyholders 
All other Liabilities 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


$459,613,281.00 
30,885,181.85 
11,955,113.88 $502,453,576.73 


$ 39,687,401.20 








Unquestionable strength of resources is the rock upon which all real insurance is built. : 
A John Hancock policy is as good as any bond. 


For further information, address Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Prudential Buying 
Newark Land Tracts 


AIDS CITY HOUSING PROBLEMS 


Will Erect Low Rental Houses for 
Employes of City’s Growing 
Industrial Districts 








The Prudential, at the request of the 
city authorities of Newark, has made 
plans to purchase important tracts of 
land in widely separated locations of the 
city for housing projects. The com- 
pany’s purpose is to provide proper 
housing facilities at a low rental. 

President Edward D. Duffield, in the 
announcement, called attention to the 
fact that the funds used for this invest- 
ment were held by the company for its 
policyholders and as trustee it was re- 
quired to secure an adequate return 
thereon; that under these circumstances 
any substantial increase in the price of 
the land acquired would defeat the 
whole purpose of the project; and that 
the company is paying a generous price 
for the properties acquired. 

One tract lying between Frelinghuy- 
sen Avenue and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road comprises more than _ nineteen 
acres of land, and a thorough study will 
be made of the method of development 
in order that it may serve the section’s 
large and growing industrial district. 
The Westinghouse Company, whose new 
plant will be located in this vicinity, will 
have many thousands of employes and 
other industries now there will shortly 
be affected by an acute shortage of suit- 
able housing facilities. It is believed 
that within a very few years the strate- 
gic advantages of this site will be uni- 
versally appreciated and that Newark 
will benefit greatly by the provisions to 
be made for housing large numbers of 
people within walking distance or a Short 
bus ride of their employment. 

Another tract, the purchase of which 
has practically been completed, is lo- 
cated in the Ironbound district of New- 
ark. It is expected that the first actual 
construction will take place on this block 
and plans for the first unit are already 
well advanced. Here, also, the location 
will prove especially convenient for 
many employed in the important indus- 
trial areas immediately adjacent and it 
is easily reached from any direction by 
the two important highways between 
which the new apartments will be lo- 
cated, 

The company has given very serious 
consideration to the problems arising 
from the great congestion of population 


_ in the third ward of the city and is 


anxious to co-operate with the Newark 
authorities in every way possible in im- 
proving living conditions there in order 
that residents of this section may ob- 
tain some relief from the great over- 
crowding of existing facilities. At least 
one block of these apartments will be 


devoted to the exclusive use of colored 
citizens, 





WOMAN SUES COMPANY 

Mrs, Agnes Hart Corley, an agent for 
the Lincoln National Life in St. Louis, 
has filed suit against that company in 
the St. Louis Circuit Court to compel 
\t to allow her to continue to sell its 
Emancipator” policy to her clients. In 
her petition Mrs. Corley points out that 
she had adhered to the terms of her 
agent’s contract entered into with the 
company on January 26, 1927, and that 
the action of the company in withdraw- 
ing the Emancipator policy from St. 
Louis is a breach of this contract and 
unless. she is permitted to write business 
on this form of policy she shall suffer 
'treparable damages the extent of which 
she cannot now determine. 





BUSHNELL TO MOVE 
The Nathan Bushnell agency of the 
Jefferson Standard Life in Richmond, 
Va., will move May 1 to the tenth floor 


of the new Central National Bank Build- 
ing there. 


S. M. SAUFLEY WINS 


Kentucky Court of Appeals Decides He 
Didn’t Embezzle State Funds in 
Dishman Case 

No two men who have ever held state 
offices in Kentucky have been more 
clearly vindicated by a decision of the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky than were 
S. M. Saufley of Richmond, Ky., former 
insurance commissioner of Kentucky, 
and Ed Dishman of Barbourville, Ky., 
former state treasurer. It will be re- 


called that while Dishman was treasurer 
and Saufley was insurance commissioner 
that Dishman demanded that Saufley 
pay him the sum of $100 a month for 
acting as custodian of the insurance 
companies’ securities filed with him as 
required by the iaw for the protection 
of the policyholders. The statute al- 
lowed only $50 a month for this service 
but the statute was made back in the 
80s when $50 a month was a good sal- 
ary, and Dishman stated that he could 
not get a competent person to keep the 
books on these securities for $50 a month 
and that he should be paid $100. Sauf- 
ley consulted with the leading insurance 
men of the state and they advised that 
they thought Dishman’s request was rea- 
sonable. The money was paid, and dur- 
ing the middle of Saufley’s second ad- 
ministration as insurance commissioner 
and after Dishman had retired from of- 
fice they were indicted on the charge of 
conspiracy. 

Circuit Judge Ben G. Williams held 
that there was not anything fraudulent 
in this action, but Commonwealth At- 
torney Wade Hampton Whitley decided 
that the Court of Appeals should certify 
to the law. 

The court held that the payment and 
acceptance by the state treasurer of $100 
a month salary for his services as cus- 
todian of insurance securities, paid from 
the insurance fund, ,even if he was le- 
gally entitled to only $50 a month under 


MUTUAL LIFE REACHES BILLION 


Crosses $1,000,000,000 Mark in Assets; 
Achieved Second $500,000,000 in Last 
Twenty-two Years 

President David F. Houston of the 
Mutual Life of New York announced 
at the monthly meeting of trustees held 
last week that the company has now 
entered the group of $1,000,000,000 life 
companies. As of February 28 the ad- 
mitted assets totaled $1,001,683,108. 

The Mutual Life is the first life com- 
pany to attain this position on a busi- 
ness limited to the writing of ordinary 
insurance on individual standard risks. 
The company has never written indus- 
trial, group or substandard business, At 
the close of 1929 it reported $4,298,774,- 
546 insurance in force, policies oustand- 





ing numbering 1,347,097. 


The $500,000,000 mark in assets was 
not reached until 1908, sixty-five years 
after the company started business, while 
the second $500,000,000 has been added 
in the last twenty-two years. The in- 
crease last year was $63,617,644 and the 
president’s statement indicates that this 
rate in growth is being maintained. More 
than half of the Mutual’s assets are in 
bonds and stocks, while there is also 
a considerable investment in mortgage 
loans. 





A GOOD AD 
The Fidelity Union Trust of Newark, 
N. J., is running a full page ad under 
the caption, “Do Not Lapse Your Life 
Insurance.” 








the correct uiereiretiition of the statute 
did not constitute embezzlement by him 
under Kentucky statutes sections 1205 
and 1206 and that conspiracy between 
him and the insurance commissioner in 
the violation of section 124la-1 since it 
was not a fraudulent act and was not 
a violation of any trust or duty respect- 
ing the securities. 





SERVICE . . . FIRST LAST AND LASTING 








P. S. Our direct wire to the 
HOME Office places us at 
the elbows of our HOME 
Office officials. It works 
beautifully and saves time for 
all concerned. Adding that 
necessary touch of S-P-E-E-D. 


SERVICE MEANS ACTION 


WE ARE AS 





LANE LOGIC 


No. 14 of a Series 


Play Ball! 





When the umpire cries “Batter Up,” we can put one across 
the plate for you, and show you how good our delivery is. 
We have a speedy delivery,—a fast, straight, ball, and no 
curves. If you think you are due for a strike-out, our team 
can warm you up. And besides, the HOME Life’s HOME 
Office helps us deliver HOME runs to prevent HOME ruin. 


LINE UP with a snappy LINE-UP! 
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“asvour | HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 4SHlaNo 
beceranau 212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SERVICE IS JUST A HABIT AT THE LANE AGENCY 








Equitable Society’s 

New Education Plan 
LAUNCHES SPECIALISTS COURSE 
Second Vice-President A. G. Borden 


Tells Agents Public Demand Is 
for Professional Service 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
held a five day sales congress last week 
at the home office which was devoted 
to a special study of the use of annui- 
ties, inheritance tax insurance, life in- 
surance estates and business insurance. 
Part of the Society’s education plans for 
its field force is to use this new educa- 
tional work as a nucleus around which 
to build a specialists course due to the 
demand for technical advice by the 
public. 

The five days’ course was under the 
direction of Second Vice-President Al- 
bert G. Borden and among others who 
took part were Leon Gilbert Simon, 
Horace H. Wilson, Vash Young and T. 
M. Riehle. 

The session devoted to the discussion 
of “Creating and Conserving Estates 
Through Life Insurance” was addressed 
by Mr. Wilson, manager of the J. J. Wil- 
son agency, one of the Equitable’s old- 
est branches in New York City. In- 
heritance tax insurance was presented by 
Leon Gilbert Simon, an authority on the 
subject. Mr. Simon is author of the 
book “Inheritance Taxation” and has 
personally placed many millions of in- 
surance for this purpose. New develop- 
ments in old age provision and retire- 
ment annuities were outlined by Vash 
Young, another leading producer of the 
Equitable Society whose annuity busi- 
ness alone runs into several millions of 
dollars annually. 

The utilizing of life insurance for the 
protection of partnerships and corpora- 
tions as well as for individuals in busi- 
ness—business insurance—a phase of 
life insurance which alone is responsible 
for hundreds of millions of dollars in 
new business—was discussed by Mr. 
Riehle, associate manager of the J. M. 
Riehle agency of New York. Mr. Riehle 
drew largely from his own sales experi- 
ence, citing many dramatic examples of 
the application of business insurance 
for the protection of partnerships and 
corporations. The strengthening of busi- 
ness credit and the underwriting of 
business reputation and good will were 
cited by Mr. Riehle as examples of in- 
valuable by-products of business insur- 
ance, whose primary function, of course, 
is to stabilize a successful enterprise 
against shock due to the death of its 
principal executives. 





CLEVELAND APPOINTMENT 





Wilfred Singleton and Clarence W. 
Ward General Agents of United 
States Life; C. H. Giles With 
Them 
Wilfred. Singleton and Clarence W. 
Ward have been appointed general 
agents at Cleveland for the United 

States Life. 

Mr. Ward was formerly an agency 
director of the New York Life in Cleve- 
land and as a personal producer has av- 
eraged more than half a million for 
many years. He has been recognized 
as a successful agency builder. 

Mr. Singleton was for thirty years 
president of the Star Baking Co., build- 
ing up that business from a push cart 
to the largest retail bakery in the 
world. Years ago he hired Mr. Ward 
to drive a bread route and later saw 
him develop into one of the best known 
salesmen in northern Ohio. Mr. Single- 
ton is financially interested in several 
Cleveland banks and is a director of 
many companies. 

They will have associated with them 
Charles H. Giles, trained in the law, 
and a specialist in insurance trusts and 
tax matters. 
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Social Insurance In Germany 





By G. HIRSCHFELD 


widespread lack of 
it is surprising to 
that various branches of private 
social insurance have accumulated a con- 
siderable surplus. It is especially large 
in the disability insurance branch. 

It may be well to give a short out- 
line on what disability insurance stands 
for in Germany. Disability is consid- 
ered if only one-third of the normal 
wage is earned. There are two schemes: 
(1) premiums are payable until the age 
of 55, 60 and 65 years, according to 
the stipulations of the contract, and in 
turn the rent is paid out regularly un- 
til the time of the death of the pol- 
icyholder. It is evident that this comes 
under the heading of old-age insurance, 
but it is nevertheless part of disability 
insurance (or more precisely, insurance 
against invalidity) in Germany; (2) term 
of insurance is abbreviated; there are 
payments until death in case of disa- 
bility, but only for a limited time if the 
stipulation of disability is not applicable. 

To revert to the surplus made by the 
German disability insurance branch. In 
1924 it amounted to about $19,000,000; 
rose during the following year to $25,- 
000,000; in 1926 to $39,500,000; 1927 to 
$71,000,000 and, finally, in 1928 to near- 
ly $100,000,000. Estimates for 1929 put 
the surplus around $76,000,000. It will 
be seen from these figures that the 
yearly average for the ast six years 
reaches approximately $55,000,000. 


In view of the 
capital in Germany 


note 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance showed in 
1924 a surplus of about $28,000,000 which 
until 1929 rose to something like $73,- 
500,000, the yearly average within this 
five-year period running as high as $51,- 
000,000. The two branches of the pri- 
vate German insurance industry, disabil- 
ity and employment insurance (both are 
compulsory under the law), show a re- 
markably strong position as far as their 
financial status is concerned. This is 
somewhat contrary to the general finan- 
cial situation throughout the country. 
Money is scarce everywhere in Ger- 
many and manufacturers cannot easily 
obtain the funds needed for better pro- 
duction and industrial expansion. Peo- 
ple in general cannot buy as much as 
they would like and the consumption- 
capacity of the public at large is rather 
low. 

On the other hand, we find that some 
of the insurance branches are showing 
signs of remarkable prosperity. This 
discrepancy constitutes one of the prob- 
lems with which the German private in- 
surance branch is confronted and which 
sooner or later will require a solution. 
Neither the German Government nor 
industry nor commerce in general can 
for long ignore the accumulation of cap- 
ital in these two branches. It would, 
therefore, not be surprising if a law 
were introduced to compel these organi- 
zations to distribute some of their sur- 
plus among the population at large. 

The prosperity does not seem to be 
restricted to disability and employment 
insurance alone. There is sickness in- 
surance where the private organizations 
averaged from 1924 to 1928 a yearly sur- 
plus of about $25,700,000. Also, there 
is accident insurance with the yearly 


surplus (within five years) of approxi- 
mately $11,000,000; and, finally, there is 
miners’ insurance, averaging nearly $5,- 
— surplus each year from 1924 to 


Sickness and Accident Insurance 
Here again a short explanation of 
sickness and accident insurance is in 
place. Both are compulsory under the 
law, and a powerful government admin- 
istration has been created in order to 
take care of the millions of employes, 
workmen, etc., according to the law. But 
there are many more millions not com- 


pelled to insure themselves against eith-* 


er sickness or accident, and, yet, find it 
convenient to do so. For instance, wid- 
ows and older men, artists and lawyers, 
independent business men and many 
others. For these groups a large pri- 
vate insurance branch has come to life, 
in fact, the private sickness-and-accident 
organizations seem to have outgrown 
the government branches. The private 
groups give better service and prompt 
settlement and, in fact, sickness and ac- 
cident insurance has become immensely 
popular in Germany and has grown far 
beyond the stipulations of the law, eith- 


er in financial scope or in service ren- 
dered. Accident insurance, incidentally, 
combines three kinds of insurance: sick- 
ness, disability and death. It is gen- 
erally limited to the ages between 14 
and 65. The valuation standard begins 
with 2% in the case of a person who 
either loses a toe or is deprived of its 
use and ends with 100% in case of com- 
plete blindness. Accident insurance is 
divided into single and group insurance, 
in the latter case at least fifty persons 
meeting the minimum requirement. 
The strong financial position of the 
various branches comprising private so- 
cial insurance in Germany becomes clear- 
er if we take a look at the wealth ac- 
cumulated in the different branches. At 
the end of 1928 disability insurance was 
leading all other branches with about 
$319,000,000, followed by employment in- 
surance with $250,000,000. In third place 
we find sickness insurance with $175,000,- 
000; then comes accident insurance with 
an approximate wealth amounting to 
$74,000,000 and, finally, miners’ insurance 
with $4,750,000, the order being the same 
as in the above list of yearly surplus 
averages. Glancing ,at these figures one 
gains the impression that the financial 
status of the different branches is so 
strong as to enable them to withstand 
even a deficit for a number of years. 
This fact, however, has not stopped sev- 
eral sickness i insurance firms (to cite just 
one instance) to increase premiums dur- 
ing 1929 which is the more significant 
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as those firms are said to contemplate 
a reduction of their obligations towards 
the members. Whether this procedure 
is justified in face of the Reich’s con- 
tribution amounting to $6,000,000 may 
be considered doubtful. Speaking of 
federal contributions, it is worth while 
to mention the fact that the disability 
insurance branch has obtained the larg- 
est share, namely approximately $85,- 

Here a word relative to unemploy- 
ment insurance. On January 15 the 
number of unemployed amounted to 
about 3,000,000, of whom more than two- 
thirds received weekly support from the 
Government. Each person having been 
employed during the last twelve months 
for at least twenty-six weeks in a posi- 
tion which makes employment insurance 
compulsory under the law (and _ that 
comprises practically all employes), is 
entitled to unemployment support. This 
support is given for a maximum of 
twenty-six weeks and it is divided into 
main contribution and extras for fam- 
ily support. The main . contribution 
ranges from 35 to 75% of standard wages 
as: effective in the different working 
classes. The main source of income is 
represented, at least according to the 
stipulations of the law, in premiums paid 
by employers as well as employes. The 
Reich grants only loans, the whole un- 
employment insurance being under Goy- 
ernment control. The federal loans, and 
not premiums, form the bulk of income 
or rather of available funds. The 3,000,- 
000 unemployed is about the same in 
size as a year ago. At that time the 
blame was laid to the extremely cold 
winter. If today the number of un- 
employed is about the same despite a 
rather mild season it only tends to prove 
the insignificance of the weather as re- 
gards unemployment. In Germany the 
great number of people out of work is 
rather due to the general economic de- 
pression than to any climatic influences. 


Deficit 


In accordance with the widespread un- 
employment the Federal Institution for 
the Support of the Unemployed shows 
a considerable deficit which amounted 
during December last to $8,750,000; rose 
in January to $23,750,000; in February 
to $25,000,000, and will go back, accord- 
ing to estimates, to $17,500,000 in March. 
This brings the deficit for the four 
months cited to a total of approximately 
$75,000,000, of which $8,750,000 is cov- 
ered by contributions and premiums, an- 
other $10,000,000 by budgetary items, 
while the balance of $56,250,000, or about 
75% of the total, must be obtained from 
the Reich in form of short-term loans. 
The monthly expenditure per unem- 
ployed person is figured at approximate- 
ly eighty marks, This, divided by four, 
would be only $20 but, in order to get 
the real equivalent in American curren- 
cy, the difference in cost of living in the 
two countries should be taken into con- 
sideration, and this is about two marks 
to the dollar, so that eighty marks in 
Germany would be equivalent ot $40 
monthly support for the unemployed per- 
son in the United States. So far the 
average number of unemployed figured 
over the whole year varied between 800,- 
000 and 900,000, but in view of the ex- 
periences during the present and the last 
winter season the yearly average would 
be higher, namely about 1,200,000, which, 
of course, represents an additional bur- 
den for unemployment support on one 
side and a handicap to social insurance 
in general on the other side. 
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Many Papers Print Air 


Risk View Of Crocker 


SENT OUT BY HEARST SERVICE 





John Hancock Paid $164,226 In Losses 
For Twenty-Four Aviation 
Deaths In 1929 





3ased on statements which have been 
made by Walton L. Crocker, president 
of the John Hancock, an _ interesting 
story on aviation hazards from the in- 
surance stand point was sent to papers 
using the International News Service by 
Homer H. Metz, aviation editor of the 
I. N. S. He’ made one point of Mr. 
Crocker’s statement that in 1929 the 
John Hancock had paid out $164,226 in 
losses for twenty-four aviation deaths, 
or an average of $6,800 per life. Only 
one of those claims was on a pilot. 

Mr. Metz quoted the following from 
Mr. Crocker: 

“At present it is expected that those 
who fly by air on the regular line under 


Federal license may with reasonable as-— 


surance of normality be insured, though 
for what limits is an open question for 
individual judgment. 

“Outside of that the insurer should 
have unquestioned opportunity for great- 
er control than it now has, in justice to 
the whole body of policyholders, during 
the experimental stages of the amazing 
attempt of man to emulate the birds of 
air in their flight.” 

In the course of his article Mr. Metz 
said: 

“It is extremely interesting to contrast 
what Mr. Crocker said with the safety 
statistics for 1929 just issued by the Cur- 
tiss Wright Flying Service Schools. 
These figures reveal that 1,361 active fly- 
ing students enrolled in the schools for 
United States Department of Commerce 
pilots’ licenses; that they flew a total 
of 36,649 hours and 47 minutes without 
a single fatality or accident of major 
importance.” 





LEGAL IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Metropolitan Life Air Rider Does Not 
Violate Code of That State, 
Ruling Says 
A rider in life insurance policies ex- 
empting companies from payment for 
death or injury incurred during “service, 
travel or flight in any species of aircraft” 

is legal in Pennsylvania. 

Such riders do not violate the Penn- 
sylvania ‘insurance code and the Insur- 
ance Department must approve such 
clauses in policies if submitted by com- 
Panics doing business in Pennsylvania. 
_this ruling was given Col. Matthew H. 
Taggart, Insurance Commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, in an opinion from the 
State Department of Justice written by 
Deputy Attorney General Harold D. 
Saylor. 

Although the opinion avoids ruling 
definitely upon the point, it infers the 
rider may agree or refuse to pay where 


the policyholder was a fare-paying pas- 
senger, 





BIG DINNER FOR GOLDSMITH 


Max Goldsmith of Goldsmith & 
Freund, and an insurance man for thir- 
ty-three years, is to be guest of honor 
at a dinner in the Savoy-Plaza on April 
23. The host is Theodore Martin Riehle, 
associate manager of the Equitable So- 
ciety. Goldsmith is an extraordinary 
agent, one of his feats having been to 
Insure 297 persons in a month’s time. 
Amount of insurance, $1,500,000. The 
dinner is to be a big affair. 





ENTERS SWITZERLAND 
The Swiss Federal Council has licensed 
the Nordstern & Vaterlaendische of Ber- 
in, the second largest German direct 
Writing company to write automobile, 


accident and liability insurance, in Switz- 
erland. 








WAS COPPER ASSAYER 





Fred J. Joyce, New Manager of Mutual 
Life in Phoenix, Ariz., Entered 
Insurance in 1909 

Fred J. Joyce, recently appointed 
branch manager of the Mutual Life in 
Phoenix, Ariz., entered life insurance 
work after working in copper mines as 
an assayer, chemist and sampler, and 
also for the United States Reclamation 
Service where his work was in connec- 
tion with irrigation. He has been a 
member of the Mutual Life’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Field Club. For a long 
time the company has been maintaining 
a collecting agency in Phoenix. It was 
decided to-open a branch with Mr. 
Joyce as manager. 





PROBE UNUSUAL DEATH 

Virginia courts will be asked to de- 
termine whether T. Edwin Grimsley, .at- 
torney of Culpeper, Va., met death 
through accident or a stroke in order 
that several double indemnity policies 
may be paid in the correct amount. Mr. 
Grimsley’s car ran off the abutment of 
a bridge and he was found dead in the 
stream. It was suggested that an apo- 
plectic stroke had caused him. to lose 
control of the car. 


GEORGE KUHNS TABLET 

A bronze tablet dedicated to the late 
George Kuhns, for ten years president 
of the Bankers’ Life of Iowa, has been 
temporarily placed in the present Home 
Office building in Des Moines. The tab- 
let will eventually be placed in the com- 
pany’s new home office, now under con- 


templation. The memorial contains a 
bas-relief of Mr. Kuhns. 





Cc. B. RICHARDSON ANNIVERSARY 

Charles B. Richardson, general agent 
at Richmond, Va., for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, will soon celebrate . his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
pany. He joined the company -in 1905 
and two years later was made general 
agent at Richmond in charge of the 
state. 


DEATH OF C. T. BELL 
C. T. Bell, representative in Ohio for 
many yeats’*for the Bankers’ Life of 


lowa, died suddenly last week in Day- 
ton. He spent twenty years in Bank- 
ers’ Life service in various agency ca- 
pacities. Last December he resigned as 
agency manager of western Ohio for 
the company to become district agent 
for Montgomery and Clark counties. 





ST. PAUL LECTURE: COURSE 
_-H. G. Kenagy and Stanley G. Dickin- 
son: of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau will direct the course 
which the Bureau will conduct for the 
Managers’ and General Agents’ Club of 
St. Paul on April 30, May 1 and 2 in- 
clusive. Arthur Devine, president of the 
club, has been placed in charge of all 
arrangements, 
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who control the Company are men 


WIDE EXPERIENCE 
DIRECT MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


The spirit of progress which characterizes the Missouri State Life and which is responsible 
for its remarkable growth is the result of broad vision and wise management. The men 
of wide experience, men who are accustomed to big- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


W. S. BRANSFORD 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Capitalist 
JAMES E. CALDWELL 
Nashville, Tennessee 
President Fourth & First National Bank 
President Nashville Trust Company 
i: Chairman of Board Southern Bell Telephone 
Company 
Chairman of Board Missouri State Life Isurance 
Company 
ROGERS CALDWELL 
Nashville, Tennessee 
President Caldwell & Company 
President Bank of Tennessee 
HARVEY C. COUCH 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
President Arkansas Power & Light Company 
THEOBALD FELSS 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
President Felss Flour Milling Company 
NORMAN R. MORAY 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President Southern Sarety Company of New York 


Over $1,232,000,000.00 of Insurance in Force : 
Over $143,000,000.00 of Admitted Assets 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 





E. D. NIMS 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 


DR: BRUCE RYBURN PAYNE 
Nashville, Tennessee 
President George Peabody College 


THOMAS M. PIERCE 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Vice-President and General Counsel 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis 


CHARLES S. SARGENT 
New York and Boston 
Kidder, Peabody and Company 
J. SHEPPARD SMITH 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
HILLSMAN TAYLOR 
St. Louis, Missouri 
President Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
F. O. WATTS 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Chairman of Board First National Bank 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Selling the Young 
Professional Man 


LONG PERIOD TERM SUGGESTED 





Agent Stresses Low Cost at Period 
When Prospect Needs Money for 


His Business 





A practical salestalk for the prospect 
who is a professional man, just starting 
out, is offered by D. T. McGraw in the 
current issue of “Acacia News.” The 
approach is such that it usually insures 
an interview, and the sales talk is so 
outlined that at least some ‘points are 
bound to arouse interest in the prospect. 

The procedure suggested by Mr. Mc- 
Graw follows: 


Agent: I represent the Acacia Mutual 
Life of Washington, D. C. 


Prospect: An insurance agent, eh? 
Agent: Yes, sir, but one of the mod- 
ern school. 


Prospect: What do you mean, modern 
school ? 


Agent: I mean simply this. 1 have 
a proposition which I feel sure you will 
be interested in. I would like a few 
moments of your time to explain it. If, 
after I am through you do not ask me, 
“Can I get that?” I will thank you for 
the time you have allowed me and bid 
you the time of day. There will be no 
further effort on my part to induce you. 
My explanation will only take about ten 
minutes. May I sit down? 

Prospect: Sure, if it will only take 
ten minutes, have a seat. 

Agent: Thank you. Naturally, for me 
to know whether or not my proposition 
would interest you, it was necessary for 
me to secure some information about 
you; your business, family and so forth. 
I understand that this is your first year 
in active law practice for yourself. You 
were formerly with the law firm of 
Smith & Johnson. By the way, I was 
mighty glad to read the other day where 
Mr. Johnson was elected president of 
the district bar association. 

Prospect: Yes, Mr. Johnson is admir- 
ably fitted for the position. I think he 
is one of the most capable lawyers prac- 
ticing here today. 

Agent: I also understand, Mr. Jones, 
that you have a little baby girl three 
years of age. Now we can get down to 
the basic facts of the proposition I have 
to offer. First, I know you are going 
to make every effort to achieve success 
in your profession. However, I am sure 
you realize that it is not going to be 
an easy task. For several years it is 
not only going to take all of your time, 
but practically all of your available sav- 
ings. 

Prospect: Yes, sir, no one needs to tell 
me about that item. 

Agent: While you realize that a lot 
of the money you earn in the next few 
years will have to go back into the busi- 
ness for such items as new law books, 
more spacious offices, additional help, 
and so forth, you also realize that your 
family must be fully protected in case 
you should die before you reached the 
point of financial independence. You 
carry some insurance now, but have you 
ever stopped to realize just how much 
income it would yield to your family if 
it were put out and invested at 6%? 

Prospect: It wouldn’t be very much 
because it is only a $5,000 policy. 

Agent: Then, what you are interested 


in now is creating an estate which, when 
invested at a reasonable rate of inter- 
est, would provide your family with a 
living income until the little girl has 
grown to womanhood. 

Prospect: Naturally, that is the ambi- 
tion of everyone. 

Agent: Now, the next question is, 
how can you create such an estate when, 
for the next few years, a great portion 
of your income will be needed in your 
business? 


Prospect: I was thinking of that my- 
self. 


Agent: That is exactly where our 
proposition comes in. Our company has 
prepared a policy which will give your 
family the maximum amount of protec- 
tion for the minimum outlay of cash. It 
is the Special Protection Policy, Term 
to age 65, The last part of the title ex- 
plains exactly what the policy is. It 
protects your family for a term of years 
—in your case, the term of years in 
which you will need to establish your- 
self. Of course, I don’t mean to infer 
that you will be sixty-five years of age 
before you achieve success, but our pol- 
icy protects you that long should it be 
necessary. 

Prospect: That sounds very good, but 
when the policy runs out on my sixty- 
fifth birthday, what has happened to all 
the money I put in? 

Agent: Mr. Jones, you realize, no 
doubt, that as a man grows older, the 
premiums on his life insurance increase- 
accordingly. The policy we might issue 
at age thirty-five would cost him consid- 
erably more if taken out at age fifty- 
five. Therefore, in the case of the Spe- 
cial Protection Policy, the premium we 
would ask you to pay should you take 
the policy out now would be ample to 
cover the cost of the protection at the 
present time, but insufficient to cover it 
as your age increases. In order to offset 
this additional cost when it comes with 
the increase in age, we use a portion 
of the cash value each year so that 
when you reach age sixty-five, the pre- 
miums you have paid have been exactly 
enough to cover the cost of the protec- 
tion. 

Then, too, our policy has a clause in it 
which makes it possible for you to con- 
vert the term insurance to any perma- 
nent plan without the necessity of a 
new medical examination. In your case, 
as your business prospers and your in- 
come increases, you can change the pol- 
icy into old age endowment insurance 
for yourself and wife, or establish a 
trust fund for your daughter. Don’t 
you feel it is worth $25 a month to 
you to know that you have made your 
family independent? Let’s see, you will 
be thirty years of age your next birth- 
day, won’t you? 


25TH ANNIVERSARY 





J. C. Scheider Completes Quarter Cen- 
tury With Prudential; Washington 
Heights Office Superintendent 
When J. Conrad Scheider completed 
his twenty-fifth year with The Pruden- 
tial last week he was deluged with con- 
gratulations from the executives at the 
home office and members of the Wash- 
ington Heights district of which he is 
superintendent. Mr. Scheider has been 
superintendent of the district for more 
than thirteen years and during that time 
has been active in the social and civic 

life of that community. 

He became a Prudential agent on 
March 28, 1905. at Binghamton, N. Y. 
On. April 9, 1906, he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Geneva, N. 
Y.. where he remained until April 19, 
1915, when he became superintendent 
and was ; transferred to Waterbury, 
Conn., which position he held until he 
was transferred to the Washington 
Heights district in New York. He has 
heen president of the Washington 
Heichts Chamher of Commerce. the In- 
wood Memorial Association and of the 
New York Interstate Hudson River 
Rridge Association He is also a mem- 
her of the Rroadwav Temnle Social 
Center, Wachinoton Taynavers’ Acsnci- 
ation. Washinston Heiohts Welfare 
Teaowe and aleg 2 memher of a nium- 
fraternal arders, During the war 
he wae chairman of the fortv-second dis- 
trict Libertv Loan Committee. 
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QUEBEC CONVENTION 
The Lincoln National Life is to hold 
a convention in Quebec in June. The 
itinerarv also includes visits to Niagara 
Falls. Toronto and Montreal. 


NOVEL CONTEST 





Stanford Wright’s European Visit Sig- 
nalized by Agents Writing $30,000 
Business Daily 
Stanford Wright, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual, Boston, has just returned 
from a Mediterranean cruise. He left 
New York February 12 on the “France” 
and returned March 27. The steamer’s 
itinerary included Teneriffe, Casablanca, 
Gibraltar, Barcelona, Algiers, Naples, 
Monaco, Marseilles, Cannes and Nice 
with a return stop at Algiers and then 

the big jump to New York. 

During Mr. Wright’s absence, un- 
known to him, the Boston agency force 
attempted to match the cruising distance 
with a volume of business necessitating 
$30,000 of daily business to equal the 
“France’s” daily run. Three ships were 
used in the contest: SS. “Written Busi- 
ness,” SS. “Paid-for Business,” racing 
against the “France” that carried Mr. 
Wright. On the completion of the cruise 
the SS. “Written Business” reached New 
York within a few hours of the “France.” 

The cruise was completed on March 
10 and March 17 by Miss Polly Kitt- 
redge and Miss Marion Scott, long be- 
fore Mr. Wright’s return to’ New York. 
On completion of the cruise the chart 
showed 191 applications for over $1,250,- 
000 of written business. 





INSURANCE NOT IN FORCE 


Another unfortunate case in which the 
prospect neglected to give a binding re- 
ceipt with the application is cited’ by the 
John Hancock. A Millinocket, Maine, 
agent wrote an application for $2.00, 
and the papers went to the home office 
the following day. Two days later the 
applicant was drowned; and the quar- 
terly premium of less than $15 had not 
been paid. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is _ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and:efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGEN 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WHAT THE EQUITABLE OFFERS 


THE EQUITABLE has had many successful representatives who have entered 
the insurance field late in life, but the men who take up this work early in life are the 
gainers because of the longer practice and experience they gain as they grow older. 


There is no dead line in this business. There are no dull seasons. In prosperous 
times those who have money are easily persuaded to invest it in life insurance. In dull 
times the arguments in its favor are so strong that prudent men can be shown their 
absolute need for it. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


Whatever may be true of other callings, the following opinions are certainly true 
when applied to the work of the life underwriter. 


Henry Ford says: 


“Having lived a number of years is a great advantage to anyone if those years 
have brought a background of experience. It is usual to associate age with years only 
because so many men and women somewhere along in what is called middle age stop 
trying. They let themselves be old.” 


George Luks says: 


“At sixty a man has passed most of the reefs and whirlpools . . . He has had 
time to master his craft, time to correct and live down his blunders... . That man has 
awakened to a new youth, a new life. Ergo, he is young.” 


The following is from that excellent magazine, “The New England Pilot”: 


“Some of the most active, successful and happy men in life insurance today are 
between fifty and seventy years old. There is no business where age is less of a bar 
and experience more of an asset. Probably the oldest active agent in the country is 
Samuel Heavenrich of Detroit, who has just celebrated his ninetieth birthday, and is 
likely to set a new mark for his whole career.” 


UNSURPASSED OPPORTUNITIES 


The Equitable Society has openings for young men who have had some busi- 
ness experience but who have never been identified with the insurance business. It 
never seeks to win to its service those who are identified with other companies. It 
prefers to train its representatives from the beginning in accordance with the Society’s 
established principles and usages. Such men will have nothing to unlearn about the in- 
surance business. 


Those who represent the Equitable in the field and can testify to the truth of 
the foregoing statements will render a useful service in their several communities by 
bringing into the business men of integrity, intelligence and industry who are anxious 
to find a congenial occupation WHICH HAS A FUTURE, and which offers 
INCREASING prosperity as time passes. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS ‘ 
GETTERS {3 





, - SS Se . ; 4 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


The totai of 1930 
Looking expenditures for con- 
For struction, including 
Prospects? transportation, utili- 


ties, public works and 
building of all kinds, it is estimated, will 
be $11,619,190,000.—Mutual Life “Points.” 


a 
Undoubtedly the 
Prevent safest and easiest 
Loss in way to arrange be- 
Bequests quests for churches, 


hospitals and other 
institutions is through life insurance pol- 
icies. Numerous have we seen 
these bequests fade out of the picture 
when a man’s estate lost its estimated 
worth. 


times 


\. recent settlement of the Bradley 
estate of New Jersey, published in 
“Points” for Mutual Life agents, bears 
out the point. When James A. Brad- 
ley, the founder of Asbury Park, Brad- 
ley Beach and Ocean Grove, died in 1921 
his estate was estimated to be $1,500,- 
000. A personal executor took charge 
and doubled the value; but later on con- 
ducted matters in a way cutting down 
the increase and in fact decreasing con- 
siderably the original estate. He was’ 
then removed. The Bradley estate has 


now made settlement with the former 
executor, accepting $400,000 against a 
charge of $2,236,515. 

In his will Mr. Bradley named as 


beneficiaries thirty churches and char- 
itable organizations and nmety-seven in- 
dividuals. This final settlement will cut 
all legacies and each beneficiary will 
receive about 20% of the amount set 
out in the will. 

The man who makes a bequest through 
life insurance under a policy contract 
specifically making the bequest is mak- 
ing one that is outside of the control 
of any legal representativ.—a bequest 
that will be exactly as he thought he 
was making it. 


=~ 


5 


Almost every 
Need For prospect has plans 
Annuity for wide travel, to 
At 65 come true when he 


gets time. It may be 
a transcontinental motor trip, a voyage 
to the South Sea Islands, the Orient, to 
out of the way places in South America. 
The Travelers “Protection” puts it to the 
prospect thus: 

“When you will have earned the right 
to enjoy yourself, when your children 
are grown up and off your hands and 
you’ve done your share of the world’s 
work; when that time comes, will you 
be able to slam your desk and pack 
your bag? 

“Or will you have to push aside for- 
ever the chance of doing these things 
you've so long wanted to do, because 
your income would stop if you quit 
work ? 

“Why let there be any question about 
it? Why not let the same life insur- 
ance policies which protect your fam- 
ily while the children are growing up, 
pay you a comfortable income for life 
when your need for life insurance no 
longer exists? 

“Travelers Insurance Annuity 65 will 
do this. It will pay you $1,000 a year 
starting at 65, and lasting as long as 


you live, for each $10,000 payable to 
your family, if you should not reach 
that age. 


“Yet it costs but little more than you 
: “yada 3 
would pay for ordinary life insurance! 





JOINS PRUDENTIAL 
William George Hunt, former tax as- 
sessor at Belleville, N. J., has joined the 
agency forces of The Prudential and 
become attached to the north Newark 
district. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Kansas City 





Omaha 
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Provident “Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
‘Founded 1865 











BONE OF CONTENTION 





Colgrove’s “Mutual Estate Associations” 
Called-“Tontine Scheme” by Some; 
Defended by Others 
The “Mutual Estate Associations,” 
originated by C. W. Colgrove of Chi- 
cago, by which scheme the insured who 
sticks is the one who wins, is causing 
widespread comment among insurance 
agents and general agents in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and other places where it 
is being tried out. It has a trust com- 
pany tie-up. Some of the trust compa- 
nies think it is all right; others are 

against it. 
_ The general agents of the group which 
is fighting the Colgrove proposition in 
competition call it “the resurrection of 
the tontine system.” Offices using the 
Colgrove scheme call opposition sour 
grapes, originating in the tremendous 
success of some of the agents using it. 
One agent in Philadelphia wrote $3,000,- 
000 in a few months. In the Darby A. 
Day Agency, Chicago, Colgrove has 
agreed to pit himself against forty or 
more men. He says that by using his 
methods he can beat the forty. 

The Eastern Underwriter will discuss 
the plan more in detail later. It has not 
been encountered yet in New York City. 





GOOD ADVICE FOR AGENTS 


“The Emancipator” of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life advises agents to build some 
first-hand interest material to give them- 
selves a background in their sales work. 
The organ says: “Take an afternoon off 
and visit the county poor farm, talk to 
some of the inmates. Visit an office 
building late at night and see the widows 
Visit an orphan asylum, a hospital, a 
on hands and knees scrubbing the floors. 
Salvation Army headquarters, a bread 
line. Learn some of the things that in- 
surance averts.” 





NEWARK SUN LIFE LECTURES 

James Elton Bragg is giving a series 
of lectures on twelve consecutive Satur- 
days for the Newark office of the 
Sun Life of Canada. The lectures, which 
will cover life insurance selling princi- 
ples, will be both instructive and inspira- 
tional. 








A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU. 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 6141-2-3 


Lilacs 


AETNA TORONTO APPOINTMENT 











R. I. Clancey Associates is Name of New 
General Agency Organization; Suc- 
ceeds Anderson & Cumming 

R. I. Clancey Associates have been ap- 
pointed managers of the Toronto gen- 
cral agency of the Aetna Life, succeed- 
ing Anderson & Cumming who have 
represented the company in this terri- 
tory for the past several years. 

Mr. Clancey, at the head of the new 
management, has been with the Aetna 
for many years and during the last year 
and a half has acted as Dominion Su- 
perintendent with general supervision 
over all the company’s Canadian agen- 
cies. For a number of years he was 
one of the largest personal producers 
in Canada. He has been western branch 
manager for the Great Western Life, 
and also associated with the National 
Life of Canada as resident director in 
charge of western Canada. : ; 

Among the associates who will assist 
Mr. Clancey will be G. M. Cumming, 
who has represented the Aetna in To- 
ronto for many years and is recognized 
as an insurance man of outstanding abil- 
ity. 














34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
1 care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutuat Lire INsuRANcE Company OF New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York | 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





—_ 
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The Penn Mutual Life gives three 
cases showing with what comprehensive- 
ness life insurance nowadays treats the 
problems of income settlements of wife 


and children. 
No. 1 


The proceeds of the policy were re- 
tained at interest for the benefit of the 
wife of the insured, and a monthly in- 
terest income paid during her lifetime. 
The right was reserved to the wife upon 
attaining the age of sixty years to have 
the proceeds payable to her under either 
of the continuous income options (Op- 
tion “B” or Option “C”), or to have 
the proceeds-used to purchase a life an- 
nuity for her benefit. 

Upon the death of the wife while re- 
ceiving instalments certain, the com- 
muted value of the unpaid instalments 
certain which the wife would have taken, 
if living, was to be paid to the sons 
and daughters of the insured, by the 
wife, who might be then living or who 
might be then deceased leaving lawful 
children then living or who might be 
then deceased leaving lawful children 
then living; the share of each deceased 
son or daughter was to be paid in cash 
to his or her living lawful children and 
the share of each living son or daughter 
was to be paid in one sum to such 
living son or daughter. 

In event that the wife predeceased 
the insured or died while receiving in- 
terest income, the proceeds of the pol- 
icy were distributed equally to the sons 
and daughters then living or then de- 
ceased leaving lawful children then liv- 
ing; the share of any deceased son or 
daughter being paid in one sum to his 
or her living lawful children, and the 
share of each living son or daughter 
being paid in cash upon attaining the 
age of twenty-two years, with a monthly 
interest income provided for such son 
or daughter until he or she attained the 
age of twenty-two years. Between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-two years, 
the settlement provided that the sum 
of one hundred dollars per month was 
to be paid to such son or daughter out 
of his or Her share then in the hands 
of the company. 

If any of the sons and daughters died 
while receiving the interest income, the 
share upon which~the deceased son or 
daughter has been receiving interest 
payments was to be paid in cash to his or 
her living lawful children of the deceased 
son or daughter, then his or her share 
in the hands of the company was to 
be paid equally to the other sons and 
daughters then living or then deceased 
leaving lawful children then living; the 
Share of each ‘deceased son or daughter 
was to be paid in one sum to the living 
lawful children of such deceased son or 
daughter, and the share of any such liv- 
ing son or daughter was to be paid to 
such living son or daughter in the same 
manner as provided for his or her origi- 
nal share, 

In event that the wife, the sons and 
the daughters predeceased the insured, 
leaving no lawful children of any of 
the sons and daughters then living, or 
in event of the death of the last sur- 
vivor of the wife, sons, and daughters 
while receiving interest income, and 
leaving no lawful children of any of the 


Examples Of Income Settlements 


sons and daughters then living, the pro- 
ceeds then in the hands of the company 


. were to be payable to the estate of the 


last survivor of the insured, the wife, 
the sons, and the daughters. 

If upon the death of the wife while 
receiving instalments certain, none of the 
sons and daughters was living and there 
were no lawful children of any of the 
sons and daughters then living, the com- 
muted value of any unpaid instalments 
certain which the wife would have taken, 
if she had lived, was to be paid to the 
executors or administrators of the wife. 


No. 2 


The policy is on the Endowment Plan, 
and was figured so that it would ma- 
ture as an endowment at the time the 
insured’s son attained the age of eigh- 
teen years, the proceeds to be paid out 
to the son under Option “A” in forty- 
eight equal monthly instalments cer- 
tain. These instalments certain were to 
be paid to the son through the insured, 
who was to act as trustee. 

In event that the policy matured as 
an endowment and the son had died 
previously, or in event of the death of 
the son during the instalment period 
after the maturity of the policy as an 
endowment, the insured was named to 
receive in cash the net proceeds or the 
commuted value of. any unpaid instal- 
ments certain which the son would 
have taken had he lived. 

In event that the policy matured as a 
death claim, the beneficiary amendment 
provided that the proceeds were to be 
payable to the son under Option “A” in 
forty-eight equal monthly instalments 
certain, beginning at the age of eigh- 
teen years, with a monthly interest in- 
come provided for the son until he at- 
tains that age. 

If the son had predeceased the in- 
sured, or upon his death during the in- 
terest period, or the instalment certain 
period, after the maturity of the policv 
as a death claim, any amount then in 
the hands of the company was to be 
payable to the estate of the insured. 


No. 3 


The proceeds of the policy in this 
case were to be paid in equal shares to 
such of the wife and two daughters of 
the insured who were living at the death 
of the insured, and to such of the daugh- 
ters of the insured who were then de- 
ceased leaving lawful children then liv- 
ing; the share of each deceased daugh- 
ter was to be paid to her living law- 
ful children, and the share of each of 
said wife and said daughters, if living, 
to be retained at interest for the bene- 
fit of the wife or the daughters during 
their respective lives. In event of the 
death of the wife while receiving in- 
terest payments, her share was made 
payable in equal shares to such of the 
daughters as were then living or then 
deceased leaving lawful children then 
living; the share of any deceased 
daughter to be paid in cash to her liv- 
ing lawful children, and the share of 
any such living daughter to be retained 
at interest and added to such daughter’s 
original share. In event of the death 
of either of the daughters while re- 
ceiving interest income, the share of the 
deceased daughter was to be paid to her 




















New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


has an Opening 


for a well qualified man as : 


General Agent 


in Greater New York 


Apply by letter to: 
Superintendent of Agencies, 
Box 145, 

Boston, Massachusetts 




















living lawful children, if any, otherwise 
as follows: 

One-half was to be retained at inter- 
est for the benefit of the wife and added 
to the wife’s original share, but if the 
wife was at that time deceased, the 
one-half which the wife would have 
taken was to be retained at interest for 
the benefit of the surviving daughter and 
added to such surviving daughters’ orig- 
inal share. In event that neither the 
wife nor the other daughter were liv- 
ing, then that one-half was to be paid 
to the surviving lawful children of the 
other daughter. 

The remaining one-half was to be re- 
tained at interest for the benefit of the 
other daughter during her lifetime; but 
if the other daughter was not then liv- 
ing, then the remaining one-half was to 
be paid in equal shares to the living 
lawful children of such other daughter; 
but if there were no such lawful chil- 
dren of such other daughter, then the 
remaining one-half, if the wife was then 
living, was to be retained at interest 
for the benefit of the wife and added 
to her original share. 

In event that the wife and the two 
daughters had predeceased the insured 
and there were no lawful children of 
either of the daughters living at the 
death of the insured, or in event of the 
death of the last survivor of the wife 


and the daughters while receiving inter- 
est payments, leaving no living lawful 
children of either of the daughters, the 


_ amount then in the hands of the com- 


pany was to be paid to the estate of the 
last survivor of the insured, the wife, 
and the daughters. 





BUYS GERMAN LIFE COMPANY 


The purchase of two German life in- 
surance companies by American inter- 
ests was recently mentioned in The 
Eastern Underwriter. Now comes the 
news that the “Riunione Adriatica” of 
Trieste, one of the largest Italian com- 
panies has acquired the stock holdings 
of the Concordia Life of Cologne in the 
“Vorsorge” of Cologne. The two above 
mentioned German companies were the 
Germania Life of Stettin and the Iduna 
Life of Berlin, both of which were taken 
over by the Globe Underwriters Ex- 
change interests. 





INDIANAPOLIS LIFE CLASS 


The Indianapolis Life is conducting 
educational insurance and salesmanship 
courses in the company’s home office. 
The course which continues for fourteen 
weeks is in charge of J. P. Meek and 
E. C. McGriff of the agency staff of the 
company. 





MARYLAND!! 


FREDERICK 
HAGERSTOWN 








General Agency Positions Open at 
CUMBERLAND 


Excellent territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Co-operation 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


ROCKVILLE 
WESTMINSTER 











PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in ‘making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 


equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
3, 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 














will be! 





To ASSIST OUR AGENTS 


The developing of practical ways and means of 
assisting in the location and placement of contracts 
is one of our first duties to our agents . . . and 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
In the City of New York 
Non-Participating Policies Only 
Over 76 Years of Service to Policyholders _ 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 
HOME OFFICE 


156 Fifth Avenue 





New York City 
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DOING INSURANCE WITHOUT 
INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


When laws dealing with incorporation 


of insurance companies are not properly, 


correlated or comprehensive it is pos- 


sible for some concerns to do an in- 


surance business by slipping in under 
other code sections of a state, and that 
is the interesting situation confronting 
Commissioner Wysong of Indiana. In 
that state there is an antiquated act 
called “the horse thief detective law,” 
drafted to provide aid to groups of 
farmers who wanted to band themselves 
together to protect against the invasion 
of horse thieves. It never was contem- 
plated that corporations having little to 
do with farmers or horse thieves would 
be established under its roof, and least 
of all companies doing a. business of 
burglary and surety insurance. But the 
act was rather loosely drafted and drawn 
and the Detective Guarantee Association, 
organized in 1928, has been writing this 
kind of insurance under the “horse thief 
detective law,” able to do so without in- 
surance supervision. About eighteen 
months ago Wysong obtained a ruling 
from the attorney general that if the 
Detective Guarantee Association “is to 
promote an indemnity business among 
people generally, and thus make the in- 
cidental authority to provide indemnity 
the real business of the corporation, such 
practice would not be authorized by the 
act or by that charter.” 

At the present time the corporation 
is alleged to be selling membership cer- 
tificates similar to insurance policies to 
retail merchants throughout the state. 
So there the situation rests for the mo- 
ment. Wysong is determined to pre- 
vent the a&Ssociation from writing bur- 
glary and surety, backed by the attor- 
ney general’s The association 
says it is within its rights and is con- 
tinuing to sell the membership certifi- 
cates. ‘ 

The moral of the tale is that laws 
which permit corporations or associa- 
tions to write insurance, but which do 
not make them subject to insurance su- 
pervision, should be repealed or amended. 


ruling. 





CHANCE TO ENTER RUSSIA 

It is reported from Moscow that the 
Soviet is formulating a scheme which 
will permit English insurance companies 
to operate in Russia, but it has not 
aroused much enthusiasm in London. 
The chief of the foreign department of 
one of the largest British composite of- 
fices in a recent announcement declared 


that British insurance offices have never 
operated a direct business in Russia. 
Before the war British companies did 
reinsurance business with Russia, and 
most British companies were financially 
interested in the business of five or s‘x 
of the leading Russian offices. All the 
Russian offices, however, were confis- 
cated by the Soviet, and today insur- 
ance is almost entirely the monopoly of 
the Government. 

According to the Moscow report, the 


Soviet will grant British companies simi- 


lar facilities to those granted German 
offices, viz.: that the English companies 
will be allowed to maintain agencies in 
Leningrad, Novorossisk, Vladivostock, 
and Murmansk. 

Russia is now the only country in the 
world where there are no agents of the 
Corporation of Lloyd’s to report the 
movements of shipping and facilitate 
marine insurance arrangements. 

It is now announced that the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
has arranged for the Society’s surveyors 
in Russia to be withdrawn from that 
country. The withdrawal has been de- 
cided upon in the ordinary course of 
the society’s business, in consequence 
of the approaching completion of the 
series of vessels, the construction of 
which the society agreed to supervise 
with a view to their classification in 
Lloyd’s Register Book. A number of 
vessels have already been completed and 
some of the surveyors have already been 
withdrawn, and when the remainder of 
the vessels are finished the rest of the 
surveyors will also be withdrawn. The 
decision of the Committee in this mat- 
ter has no political significance. 





A FRIEND OF INSURANCE 


The National Association of Credit 
Men has a magazine called “Credit 


Monthly” which every month contains a 
number of articles about insurance, and 
always written in an informative and 
authoritative manner, generally by well 
known people in the insurance business. 
This material is among the most valu- 
able insurance production and interpre- 
tation material going to the general pub- 
lic, especially about fire, casualty and 
surety insurance. Now this magazine 
has started a new feature, “Insurance 
Digest,” in order that credit executives 
may be in closer contact with the in- 
surance field than the average business 
man. The association is a real friend 
of the insurance business and the fra- 
ternity is appreciative...- 2222. 


‘amendments. 





The Human Side of Insurance 























DARBY A. DAY 





Darby A. Day, manager in Chicago 
of the Union Central, and one of the 
outstanding men in the business, figured 
actively in the Chicago insurance news 
this week in two ways. One. was the 
launching of the Chicago Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., which he sponsored and of 
which he is president. The other was 
his announcement as president of the 
Fire Insurance Co. of Chicago of the 
election of J. N. Gilmore as vice-presi- 
dent of that company, and of Massey 
Wilson, once a life insurance president 
in St. Louis, as a member of the board 
of the Fire Insurance Co. of Chicago, 
and as its chairman. The company has 
more than $5,000,000 of assets. The Chi- 
cago Fidelity & Casualty starts with 
$1,000,000 capital and $1,500,000 surplus. 

* * * 

H. O. Leach, who recently succeeded 
J. F. Junkin as manager for Great Brit- 
ain of’-the Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada; has just returned to London 
from a tour of Ireland. Very soon he 
is starting on a tour of Scotland, where 
he will inspect the company’s various 
branches north of the Tweed. A _ na- 
tive of Yorkshire, Mr. Leach, went out 
to the United States in 1904 and for 
the past twelve years he has rendered 
sterling service for the Sun. For the 
last six years Mr. Leach has been in 
charge of the organization set up for 
the development of the company’s in- 
terests in the United States. 

* * * 


Burton D. Dechert, associated with B. 
P. Carter in a fire insurance general 
agency at Richmond, Va., will soon cele- 
brate his fortieth wedding anniversary. 
Mr. Dechert married on April 26, 1890, 
Miss Mary C. McAllister after an elope- 
ment to Washington, D. C. He was 
twenty years old at the time. 





PASS EXCHANGE AMENDMENT 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change at an important meeting on 
Wednesday passed the proposed amend- 
ment to the agreement providing for 
80% instead of 100% approval on future 
There was’ no opposition 
from the National Liberty -ds*there was 
an addition to the proposal stating that 
no charge would be made in Section_ 


18, paragraph (c), which governs the ex-“- 


ception allowing the National Liberty to_ 
have two agéncies in the Exchange ter- 
ritory. With the passage of this amend- 
ment it is expected that. some vital: 
changes will be made in Exchange rules 
id Feat ieee 
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Kenneth Thom, who has been appoint- 
ed general manager in Canada of the 
Western and British America group, was 
originally in the adjusting business. Soon 
after the war he became assistant man- 
ager of the Employers’ Liability in Mon- 
treal. After several years in that posi- 
tion he became manager in Canada of 
the Prudential Assurance of England 
and built up a fire premium income for 
that company of $350,000 a year. A year 
ago he joined the Western and British 
America group as manager in the east 
of Canada, operating from Montreal. Of 
lim “Canadian Insurance” says: 

“His present appointment is a reward 
for his good work in Montreal. He is 
Canadian born, is popular with agents 
aud has the necessary buoyant disposi- 
tion to cope with the numerous diff- 
culties which trouble fire and casualty 
insurance these days. He is a good 
‘company’ man, loyally following the pol- 
icy laid down by the directors, and he 
is fearless in expressing his views in the 
company’s interests. He joins a group 
which has one of the best fire agency 
organizations in Canada. During the 
past few years its personnel has under- 
gone considerable change by death, and 
the present permanent officials are a ca- 
pable combination who seem determined 
to develop the possibilities of the busi- 
ness with more speed. They have been 
very successful during recent years and 
Mr. Thom is fortunate in joining the 
group at the time of its most active and 
capable administration.” 

* * aa 


Samuel W. Zimmer, president of the 
Petersburg (Fire), and Mrs. Alverda 
Egerton Jones, also of Petersburg, Va., 
were married March 29, the wedding 
taking place quietly in Richmond in the 
home of Mrs. John Moyler, a sister of 
Mr. Zimmer. 

*  * 

T. J. Grahame, president of the Cas- 
ualty & Surety Club of New York, spent 
the week-end on the golf links of Vir- 
ginia Beach. , 

* * 

Hillsman Taylor, president of the Mis- 
souri State Life, has been elected to the 
board of the American Credit Indemnity 
Company. 

x ok 

W. E. Findlay, Canadian manager of 
the Springfield F. & M., has been with 
that company fifty years. The office 
staff on his anniversary presented him 
with a gift. A large bouquet of roses 
came from President Bulkley and the 
home office staff. 

aa eae 


Harold A. Fortington, president of the 
150 William Street Corporation (Royal 
Building), arrived in England today. 





ALBANY BLUE GOOSE MEETING 


A regional meeting of the Empire 
State Pond of the Blue Goose was held 
in Albany Friday night. About fifty 
ganders from the Eastern section of the 
state attended and Most Loyal Gander 
Harry W. Miller presided. Prominent 
among those present were Past Most 
Loyal Ganders Arthur J. Hughes, John 
A. Jordan and Harry B. Nugent. Other 
pond officers present included George 
F. Krank, Albanv: Walter H. Bryant. 
Syracuse; David Davidson, Albany, and 
D. E. Maclay, Buffalo. After a pleasant 
dinner a business meeting followed and 
plans were laid for meking the organ! 
zation of value in the conduct of fire 
insurance in New York state. Most 
Loyal Gander Miller gave an _interest- 
ing talk on the group life insurance 
plan of-the order. He was presente 
with a fountain pen and pencil set as 4 
testimonial fromi the Albany members. 
After the meeting entertainment fol- 
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E. S. Lott Scores Again 
The biggest hit at the National Bureau 
dinner the other night, attended by many 
of the most important casualty executives 
in the country, was made by Edson S. 
Lott, president of the United States Cas- 


valty. “Uncle Edson” was in his best 
humorous form. 
xk * k 


Piano Is Barred 


One of the important agencies on low- 
er Broadway which has in its organi- 
zation a number of young men possess- 
ing a variety of talents recently decided 
to give a minstrel show with its own 
people as the performers. This necessi- 
tated a rehearsal; also, a piano. When 
the attempt was made to bring in the 
piano the building manager put thumbs 
down. 

“No objection to singing,” he said, “but 
we will not stand for the piano.” 

ee ake. 


Mysterious Lunches Explained 


While touring the insurance district 
of New York one runs across lunches 
in the most unexpected places, tuckéd in 
as it were here or there. On one of 
the floors of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association, 135 William street, the other 
day I stumbled across a luncheon going 
in full blast and attended by members 
of one of the E. U. A.’s committees. The 
food seemed steaming hot to me which 
was a puzzle because there is no res- 
taurant in the building and the E. U. A. 
of course has no chef, pantry or waiters 
In its organization. How come? 

The explanation is simple. When the 
committees desire to eat luncheon in the 
offices arrangements are made with a 
professional caterer who arrives with the 
food and the waiters. Also, a collec- 
tion of thermos bottles. The thermos 
bottles provide the hot coffee. The food 
arrives from Brooklyn cooked, and is 
heated at 135 William street by elec- 
tricity. 

es * * 


Graduates of the F. & D. 

Browsing through an insurance library 
the other day I ran across a book I 
have not seen before called “Monograph 
of the First Decade,” issued by the 
Fidelity & Deposit after having been 
in business ten years, It told the story 
of that decade and mighty interesting 
reading it proved to be. It was written 
at a time when corporate suretyship 
Was just coming into its own, the pio- 
neer companies in the field being the 
American Surety (established in 1884), 
the Fidelity & Deposit (1890), and the 
Guarantee Co. of North America, a Can- 
adian corporation. A perusal of the 
book has especial interest at this time 
in view of the new surety companies 
Organized within the past few years. 
The book features the late Edwin 

arfield, who conceived the idea of 
orming the company and laid a strong 
foundation for its organization. War- 
field first held the office of general man- 
ager and second vice-president, being 














elected president in January, 1893, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Gen. Clinton P. 
Paine, the first president. It was while 
he was president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit that he was elected governor of 
Maryland. 

It is interesting to note that many of 
the present day surety men had their 
start with the Fidelity & Deposit and 
are mentioned in this book. Charles R. 
Miller, who now heads the organization, 
was manager of the judicial department 
in those days. Before joining the F. & 
D. he served under Warfield when the 
latter was surveyor of the Port of Bal- 
timore. Edwin D. Livingston, president 
of the Seaboard Surety, was: an assistant 
in the fidelity department; Kehnedy R. 
Owen, vice-president of: the Standard 
Accident and one of the best known 
executives in the country, was the audi- 
tor in 1900; H. H. Stryker, president of 
the First Reinsurance Co. of Hartford, 
was the head of the contract and pub- 
lic official division; J. Arthur. Nelson, 
president of the New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty, was in the public official division ; 
Edgar F. Dobson, vice-president of the 
same company, was an assistant in the 
fidelity department; H. E. Miles, assis- 
tant secretary of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, was on the 
legal department staff, and William B. 
Athey, former secretary of the Ameri- 
can Reinsurance Co., was in the judicial 
department. 

Among those still with the Fidelity 
& Deposit mentioned in the book are 
Second Vice-President Frank A. Bach, 
who was then an assistant in the con- 
tract division; Vice-President William 
R. Bishop, who was a clerk in the judi- 
cial department, and Harry S. Byrne, 
now a general agent of the company in 
the Mid-west, who was also a judicial 
department clerk. 

The first vice-president of the com-* 
pany was then H. Crawford Black, fath- 
er of Van Lear Black, a director of the 
Fidelity & Deposit today and chairman 
of its board of directors up until a few 
years ago. Van Lear Black joined the 
company in 1895, later becoming assis- 
tant secretary and treasurer. He was 
elected a director in 1902. Lloyd 
Lowndes, father of W. Bladen Lowndes, 
present chairman of the board, was a 
director of the company, too, and gave 
distinguished service to the state of 
Maryland as its governor for two terms. 
Some of the most prominent men of 
the state were on the original board. 

The company entered New York state 
in 1894, having some difficulty because 
in the revision of the insurance laws_of 
this state the surety law had been 
changed as to confine the approval of 
corporations as sole surety upon bonds 
in judicial proceedings and undertakings 
to those companies organized under the 
laws of New York state. thus shutting 
out all foreign companies. Mr: “War- 
field with characteristic vigor succeeded 
in having this measure vetoed. making 
freanent trins to Albanv and, finally, 
with the aid of Frank H. Platt, then 


general counsel ‘of the company in New 
York, getting the governor to approve 
a new bill which opened up the New 
York field to all companies desiring to 
do business here. : 

The first New York office was at 35 
Wall street in charge of Henry B. Platt, 
vice-president of the company. Joseph 
A. Flynn, now of the firm ‘of Flynn, 
Harrison & Conroy, was supervisor of 
its contract department, having joined 
the F. & D. in 1895. -Mr. Platt was the 
son of United States Senator Thomas 
C. Platt, famous political boss. 

The company was originally known as 
the Fidelity, Trust & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland, but inasmuch as the word 
“trust” was misunderstood by a number 
of members of the Maryland House of 
Delegates, Mr. Warfield had the word 
taken out of the corporate title. Secur- 
ing the initial $200,000 capital was not 
an easy task as the financial men of 
Baltimore had grave doubts as to the 
feasibility of the project: It was even 
thought by some that in making their 
subscriptions they were simply making 
a donation and investing in a wildcat 
enterprise. : 

At the end of its first year the Fidel- 
itv & Deposit showed resources of $148.- 
499; capital stock paid in of $140,440. 
premium reserve requirement of $4.445 
and undivided profits of $3,613. How 
well the company fared in its first ten 
vears is indicated in the annual state- 
ment for 1900 showing assets of $,- 
381.313, capital stock of $1.500,000, re- 
serve reauirement of $650,248 and sur- 
plus of $2,231,065. . 

* * * 


Counsel Fees Upheld by Court 

Some insight into the expenses of legal 
controversies is gained as a result of the 
successful suit brought against the as- 
sets of the liquidated Second Russian 
by Bonynge & Barker, well-known law- 
yer of New York City. This firm claimed 

509 for services rendered to some 
of the directors of this company who 
sought vainly to gain possession of the 
assets of the United States branch re- 
maining after liquidation of. American 
claims. The New York Superintendent 
of Insurance took exception to the claim 
and the question was heard before a ref- 
eree who made an allowance of $22,000 
and disbursements of $2,819. The claim- 
ants also objected to this and sued for 
the full bill in the Supreme Court of 
New York. They won the suit. 


The court in its opinion said that 
Wendell P. Barker of the claimants’ 
firm was an experienced insurance law- 
yer of fifteen years’ standing in that 
specialty, commanding the highest rates 
of professional compensation. It up- 
held Mr. Barker’s value of his services 
of $40 an hour for himself and $20 an 
hour for his assistants. Mr. Barker had 
said that for similar work he usually 
charged at least $50 to $75 an hour. 
“Every element to support substantial 
fees,” said the court, “except ultimate 
success, was present—a large sum of 
money involved, a difficult task; a great 
amount of time spent by experienced 
and skillful counsel, and a reasonable 
and compelling necessity for the serv- 
ices.” 

* * * 


Seen At The Donegan Tea 

One of the most pleasant social events 
of last week was the tea given by Ed- 
mund J. “Donegan, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the General Surety, and Mrs. 
Donegan at- their apartment, 30 Fifth 
avenue, New York. Among those at the 
tea were David Hy Knott, chairman, and 
John A. Dilliard, .president, General 
Surety; James A. Beha, general man- 
ager, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters; E. A. St. Tohn, 
president, National Surety, and Mrs. St. 
John; Richard ‘H. Deming, vice-presi- 
dent, American Surety, and Mrs. Dem- 
ing; James J. Hoey of Hoey & Ellison; 
Spencer Welton, vice-president, Insur- 
ance Securities; George E. Hays, vice- 
president, Union Indemnity; Vincent 
Cullen, vice-president, National Surety, 
and Mrs. Cullen; -S., William Burton, 


vice-president, Metropolitan Casualty, 
and Mrs. Burton; Herbert J. McCooey, 
vice-president, Fidelity & Deposit; Wal- 
lace J. Falvey, vice-president, Massachu- 
setts Bonding; Welles M. Allen, vice- 
president, Standard Accident; R. R. 
Gilkey, secretary, Surety Association of 
America; Mose A. Craig, vice-president, 
Globe Indemnity, and Mrs. Craig; Eu- 
gene L. Meanley, surety manager, R. C. 
Rathbone & Son; and Ellis C. Myerle, 
of Ream, Wrightson & Co. and Mrs. 
Myerle. ; 
* @& 2% 
Wanted: $100,000,000 Policy 

It is reported in England that an 
order for $100,000,000. on the hulls of 
ten naval vessels has recently been cir- 
culated in the market, but that owing 
to the enormous value of some of the 
units of this fleet it has been impossible 
to place anything like the amount re- 
quired. The order originated in con- 
nection with a film which the British 
Instructional Films have in contempla- 
tion, and for which they asked the Ad- 
miralty to lend them some battleships, 
destroyers and other naval vessels. It 
appears that the Admiralty was inclined 
to comply with this request on the con- 
dition that the vessels should be cov- 
ered against all the usual maritime per- 
ils, but it is not known whether the 
fact that it is impossible to comply with 
this condition will affect the scheme. 
The world marine markets have a total 
capacity of only about $10,000,000. 
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The Late Francis A. O’Keeffe 


It is only too seldom that men in the 
business community die and that this 
can be said of his memory: “He was a 
man of beautiful character.” That epi- 
taph, however, could accurately be writ- 
ten of Francis A. O’Keeffe, manager of 
the cotton department of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan and secretary of the Export In- 
surance Co:, who died a few days ago. 
He was an unselfish man of most gen- 
erous instincts, another of his traits be- 
ing loyalty. Probably no one knew more 
about cotton insurance than he did as 
his business life was devoted to that 
division of insurance. He joined the 
Cotton Insurance Association after leav- 
ing the Georgia School of Technology. 
With that association he traveled exten- 
sively throughout the South. About 1920 
he went with Marsh & McLennan. Since 
his death many telegrams of condolence 
have been received, not only from insur- 
ance people but from cotton men. One 
of Mr. O’Keeffe’s associates in discussing 
his personality said that Mr. O’Keeffe’s 
affection for the South never left him 
during his residence here. He belonged 
to the Southern Society, New York Ath- 
letic Club and Atlanta Lodge, B. P. O. 
E. He was unmarried; had four broth- 
ers and a sister, and is also survived by 


his mother. 
ge Sa 


Heber J. Grant Visits New York 


Seen on William street the other day 
going into the office of the Home a 
pleasant looking, elderly, bearded gen- 
tleman from Utah. He was Heber J. 
Grant, president of the Utah Home Fire 
Insurance Co., for which he started work 
with a personal capital of $45 in postage 
stamps. Incidentally, he is also bead 
of the Mormon Church which is to cele- 
brate its centennary on Sunday. Mr. 
Grant is also president of the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Co., president of the Utah 
National Bank-and Zion’s Savings Bank 
& Trust Co. He is a director of the 
famous Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution, organized by Brigham 
Young, whom he knew personally. Mor- 
mon capital is also heavily represented 
in hotels, railroads, mines and other in- 
stitutions. 
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Hermann Leonard Convalescing 


Hermann Leonard of the New York 
“Journal of Commerce” has been missed 
along William street lately. He is con- 
valescing at his home after an operation 
and is doing nicely. 
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New Loss Bureau Now 
in Active Operation 


HAID IS ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Takes Over Southern Adjustment Bu- 
reau Without Change in Personnel; 
Incorporated in N. J. 





The Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., which is the definite outcome 
of the efforts of members of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters to 
stabilize -fire loss adjusting in this coun- 
try, has been incorporated in New Jer- 
sey as a non-profit making corporation 
and started to function on April 1. On 





Blank & Stoller 
HAID 


PAUL L. 


that date it took over the entire busi- 
ness of the Southern Adjustment Bu- 
reau and will carry it on as the South- 
ern adjustment branch of the Fire Com- 
panies Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 

There has been no change in the per- 
sonnel of the Southern Adjustment Bu- 
reau following passage of control to the 
new national organization. B. K. Clapp 
is general manager nad R. E. Bruce, Jr., 
assistant manager and the offices remain 
in the Trust Co. of Georgia Building at 
Atlanta. 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Amer- 
ica Fore Companies, is president of the 
Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc.; Cecil F. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, is vice-president, and W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. This organization will 
shortly be entered in every state in the 
country. A general manager who will 
have active supervision of the work of 
this new undertaking is still to be se- 
lected. The committee to appoint a man- 
ager has several names under considera- 
tion and it is expected that an announce- 
ment will be made in the near future. 


Culmination of Two Years’ Work 


Two years ago at the annual meeting 
of the National Board Mr. Haid as 
chairman of the committee on adjust- 
ments brought forward the proposition 
for national control of adjustments as a 
substitute for the system of decentral- 
ized supervision. Mr. Haid stated at 
that time that most fire companies felt 
that too much money was being pzid 
out needlessly on loose claim settlements 
and that the only way to control this 
vital part of the business was to impose 
some sort of united control. At this 
meeting the proposition to form the 
present Bureau was not acted upon as 
some company representatives were not 


fully acquainted with the details of the 
whole scheme. It was therefore laid 
over for a year during which time minor 
details were changed. 

The 1929 meeting of the National 
Board voted favorably on the resolu- 
tion to organize the Bureau, both Mr. 
Haid and Mr. Shallcross then strongly 
advocating its adoption after stressing 
the vital necessity of improvements in 
loss adjustments. The plan contemplates 
the taking over of the present sectional 
adjustment bureaus and also the employ- 
ment of many of the best known inde- 
pendent company adjusters. These sec- 
tional bureaus and individuals will hence- 
forth be the direct representatives of the 
new Bureau in their respective parts of 
the country, thus giving the companies 
more intimate contact with loss settle- 
ments and a better chance ot analyze 
the reasonableness of claims before they 
are paid. 


Fire insurance company officials con- 
fidently expect that the new Bureau will 
be of tremendous value. It is not the 
intention of the Bureau representatives 
to impose hardships upon honest claim- 


ants nor to try to save money on claims. 


which are unquestionably reasonable. 
The principal function of the Buréau 
will be to curtail obviously excessive 
payments which are sometimes made be- 
cause of local competition for the favor 
of an assured, inexpertness on the part 
of local adjusters or through failure of 
any individual or group to be responsible 
for settlements where a large number 
of companies are represented. Hereto- 
fore the business of fire insurance has 
maintained close watch over rates, com- 
missions and acquisition costs, causes of 
losses, interpretations of policies and 
other features of the business but has 
somewhat neglected loss adjustments. 


Personnel of Southern Offices 


In the southern states the following 
branch offices which will report to At- 
lanta will be maintained: 


Alabama — Birmingham, J. M. Lawrence, 
manager, 401 Title Guarantee Building; Mobile, 
J. M. Baarcke, adjuster, 60 St. Francis street; 
Montgomery, J. P. Dismukes, adjuster, Bell 
Building. 

Florida—Jacksonville, H. G. Heyward, man- 
ager, Graham Building; Miami, H. H. McFern, 
manager, Huntington Building; Orlando, A. H. 
Smith, Jr., adjuster, Exchange Building; Tampa, 
George V. Long, manager, Tribune Office Build- 
ing. 
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Georgia—Albany, Douglass, adjuster, 


Woolfolk Building; Savannah, D. A. Fraser, 
adjuster, Brun Building. 
North Carolina—Asheville, J. G. Bruce, ad- 


juster, American National Bank Building; Char- 
lotte, D. H. Sadler, manager, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building; Greensboro, G. D. Hold- 
ing, adjuster, American Exchange Bank Build- 


ing; Raleigh, J. F. Hoff, manager, Lawyers 
Building, 

South Carolina—Columbia, H. M. Bray, man- 
ager, Loan & Exchange Bank Building: 


Greenville, W. F. Ritchie, adjuster, Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 

Tennessee—Chattanooga, E, R. Cotter, man- 
ager, Provident Life Building; Knoxville, C. R. 
Dickert, manager, Holston National Bank 
Building; Memphis, J. W. Evans, manager, Ex- 
change Building: Nashville, George B. Raine, 
manager, Nashville Trust Building. 

Virginia—Norfolk, W. H. Davidson, manager, 
Royster Building; Richmond, Robert M. Friend, 
manager, American National Bank Building; 
Roanoke, F. G. Tucker, manager, Boxley Build- 
ing. 
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THE YORKSHIRE GROUP 








The YORKSHIRE Insurance Co., Ltd. 
LONDON & PROVINCIAL 
Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SEABOARD Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
and 
The YORKSHIRE INDEMNITY Co. of N. Y. 





the value of a real agency organization. These men 
are at your service! 


HOW TO WRITE RIGHT? WRITE TO WRIGHTEM! 


WW Wnightion 
Field Correspondent 
HOME OFFICE 


12 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








BOOM FEARON FOR GOVERNOR 
State Senator From Syracuse Close 
Friend of Local Agents; Present at 
Several N. Y. Ass’n Meetings 


Senator George R. Fearon of Syra- 
cuse, Y., who has co-operated with 
the local agents of this state in legis- 
lative work and who has spoken on sev- 
eral occasions at banquets of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
Inc., at the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse, 
is being boomed for governor of New 
York state. The Onondaga county dele- 
gation at a gathering of 1,500 national, 
state and local Republican leaders at 
Syracuse last week put forth Senator 
Fearon’s name, claiming that he deserved 
the Republican nomination on the basis 
of his record in the state legislature. 

When he spoke at this meeting Sen- 
ator Fearon was greeted with a tremen- 
dous ovation. The formal announcement 
of his candidacy will, however, come 
within the next five weeks, it was stated 
at Syracuse. The election of Senator 
Fearon as governor of the state would 
be received with great satisfaction by 
insurance agents because he has been 
instrumental in supporting legislation 
sought by insurance interests and has 
opposed many bills which were detri- 
mental to the normal progress of in- 
surance, 





W. U. A. MEETING APRIL 8-9 


The Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual meeting 
on April 8-9 at the Washington Hotel 
in Washington, D. C. An open session 
of the governing committee will be held 
at 11:30 Monday morning to which all 
members are invited. The regular ses- 
sions will begin Tuesday morning, dur- 
ing which the report of the. committee 
on revision of rules will be taken up. 
There will be an informal good-fellow- 
ship dinner on Tuesday evening for the 
members and their guests. 


W. L. BEERS PUBLIC ADJUSTER 

William L. Beers, formerly a fire mar- 
shal of the New York Fire Department, 
is now a public fire adjuster and realtor 
in Miami. He was well known among 
insurance men in New York City when 
he was active here. 
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G. & R. RUNNING MATE 
American General F. & M. to Be 

Formed With Capital of $1,000,000 

and $1,500,000 Surplus 

The Globe & Rutgers is forming a 
running mate to be known as the Am- 
erican General Fire & Marine with a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a net surplus 
of $1,500,000. The move to form this 
company marks a return to the launch- 
ing of new units in the fire insurance 
business. For several months after the 
stock market break last October and 
November new financing stopped ab- 
ruptly and several companies which were 
organized within the last year or two 
retired from the field through reinsur- 
ance treaties or absorption into large 
fleets. 

The incorporators of the American 
General Fire & Marine are all directors 
of the Globe & Rutgers and _ include 
the following: Edwin C. Jameson, Ly- 
man Candee, Hilary B. Chambers, Louis 
V. Bright, J. S. Frelinghuysen, John N. 
Stearns, Henry S. Thompson, John P. 
Murray, Charles E. W. Chambers, 
Charles A. Dana, Alfred M. Rogers, 
Henry B. Gardner, W. H. Paulison and 
Robert K. Prentice. 


SPRINKLER COSTS REDUCED 


The water department of the City of 
Baltimore, following a series of confer- 
ences with committees representing busi- 
ness and safety organizations, has an- 
nounced a new schedule of regulations 
and costs for sprinkler connections in 
smaller mercantile, manufacturing and 
store properties. The new schedule will 
cut costs by several hundred dollars. 
This action will undoubtedly accelerate 
sprinkler installations in many instances, 
especially in the congested and _ high- 
value district of the city. Water de- 
partment officials took into considera- 
tion the matter of general public good 
rather than return to a city department 
in a financial way in settling the new 
standards. 








CENTRAL BUREAU GETS $500,000 


Through the efforts of the Central 
Bureau more than $500,000 in earned but 
unpaid premiums on cancelled policies 
have been collected, according to Mana- 
ger Benjamin R. Mowry. These delin- 
quent accounts on New York business 
are reported to the Bureau by the fire 
and casualty companies only after they 
have tried unsuccessfully for three 
months to collect them. The Bureat 
then communicates with the broker on 
each risk and if he does not have the 
premium in within a reasonable length 
of time his name is sent to the New 
York State Insurance Department which 
then asks him to explain. 





UNION AUTO WITH SQUIRE CO. 
The Union Automobile of California has 
been licensed in New Jersey and has 
appointed Squire Co. of New Jersey a8 
general agent for the state. The head- 
quarters are at 60 Park Place, Newark 
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President Ives Of Aetna Urges 
Agents To Sell Inland Marine 





Prominent Company Executive Says There Is No Limit to 
Number of Ways Inland Risks Can Be Written; 1929 
Premiums Amounted to About $50,000,000 


Ralph B. Ives, president of the Aetna 
(Fire), believes that apparently there is 
no limit to the number of ways in which 
inland marine insurance may be written. 
The business is increasing rapidly, he 
said, at a dinner held by the West-Nevitt 
Co. of Oshkosh, Wis., recently, and new 
forms of policies are being frequently is- 
sucd which have been carefully worked 
out 10 answer some insurance need, It is 
a line President Ives says that not only 
warrants the attention of any insurance 
agent, but is also worth the investigation 
of an assured whose business requires in- 
surance protection a little out of the or- 
dinary. Extracts from President Ives’ 
informative and valuable sales advice on 
inland business follow: 


Originally, and up to within a com- 
paratively short time, a marine insur- 
ance policy covered a cargo only on 
board ship, This policy was gradually 
extended to cover the short risk at 
cither end: for instance, a shipment, 
originating at Berlin, the destination of 
which was Chicago, would be shipped 
by railroad freight from Berlin to Ham- 
burg or Bremen, thence by trans- 
Atlantic steamer to New York, thence 
by railroad freight to Chicago, with pos- 
sibly an additional lighterage risk at 
either port. This shore risk was cov- 
ered under the marine policy by what 
is called a “warehouse to warehouse” 
clause. 

Through gradual development the cov- 
erage was changed to protect shipments 
made exclusively by land conveyance, 
and I presume because it was still writ- 
ten under the old marine cargo form, it 
came to be designated as inlant marine 
or transportation insurance. Today the 
form is similar to the old marine cargo 
policy only in minor respects and the 
inland marine or transportation insur- 
ance constitutes an entirely separate di- 
vision and different class of protection 
than the strictly marine policy. It would 
be less confusing and better understood 
by the insuring public if the word “ma- 
rine” were dropped from this form of 
coverage. 

$50,000,000 Premiums in 1929 

Many new forms of protection have 


been placed under the head of inland 
marine or transportation insurance, ap- 


parently for lack of better designation - 


and too great diversity of divisions of 
coverage. The development of inland 
marine or transportation insurance in 
the past ten or fifteen years has been 
very rapid, the volume of premiums 
written in the United States during 
1929 being in the neighborhood of $50,- 
000,000. 

Policies under this form of insurance 
are now written covering shipments by 
any form of land conveyance; railroad 
freight, express, motor trucks, shipments 
by parcel post and registered mail; as a 
matter of fact, shipments by aircraft 
are so written. The transportation pol- 
icy is probably the most flexible form 
of insurance contract. It may be writ- 
ten to cover shipments by any one par- 
ticular mode of conveyance or a com- 
bination of all of them and may also in- 
clude shipments by coastwise steamers. 
lhe insuring conditions also vary to a 
great extent, some policies being issued 
to cover only the usual transportation 
perils such as fire, collision, derailment 
Or overturn of the carrying conveyance, 
and others being extended to cover “All 
Risks” of transportation including cy- 
clone, tornado, flood, theft, pilferage and 
non-delivery, and in some cases riots and 
strikes. There is real need for this form 


of protection which is coming to be 
more and more generally recognized. 

Common carriers are not liable for any 
loss from so-called acts of God—cyclone, 
tornado, flood, earthquake. They are not 
responsible for damage resulting from 
riots, strikes or civil commotion. Fur- 
thermore merchandise is very often in 
their custody not as common carriers 
but as bailees, and a bailee is held lia- 
ble only for such loss as may arise from 
his own negligence. If, for example, a 
shipment is placed in a railroad ware- 
house at destirfation and is held there 
beyond 48 hours after arrival and then 
should be destroyed by fire, the rail- 
road company is not liable for that loss 
unless it arises from negligence. The 
inland transportation policy, of course, 
extends this protection beyond the car- 
rier’s liability. Furthermore, it affords 
prompt settlement of losses. 

Full Recovery of Transportation 
Losses Assured 

Without insurance a shipper’s chance 
of recovery in the event of loss or dam- 
age to his merchandise depends upon 
the responsibility of the carrier. This 
should be borne in mind, particularly 
with respect to shipments by motor 
trucks. While railroads are, as a gen- 
eral rule, responsible for their obliga- 
tions, there have been cases when ship- 
pers have been unable to recover their 
losses. An example of this is the case 
of an Eastern railroad which went into 
the hands of a receiver as a result of 
the disastrous floods in the state some 
years ago. The need of insurance pro- 
tection is even more evident on water- 
borne shipments as general average and 
salvage charges are recoverable under 
a marine insurance policy but are not 
recoverable from a carrier. Further- 
more, a great many shipments are be- 
ing made today by freight, express and 
motor truck under released bills of lad- 
ing so that in the event of loss, recov- 
ery from the carrier is lirnited to the 
released value. The insurance policy 
bridges the gap between the released 
and the actual value of such shipments. 

I have made the statement that the 
inland transportation policy is probably 
the most flexible of all inland contracts. 
As further evidence of that fact and to 
indicate in some way how the compa- 
nies writing this class of business at- 
tempt to keep abreast with the constant- 
ly changing conditions of modern busi- 
ness, a few examples might be of in- 
terest. 

Manufacturers are more and more ac- 
customed to send samples of their prod- 
ucts to different expositions through- 
out the country to be exhibited for a 
short time, usually for a week or two, 
and then to be returned to the factory. 
Protection is afforded under a trans- 
portation policy to this merchandise 
while in transit both ways and while at 
stated locations on exhibition, usually 
against the risks of fire, lightning, theft 
and perhaps tornado or other specified 
perils. 

Typical Sales Illustrations 

Another manufacturer, say of office 
furniture, takes contracts for the instal- 
lation of equipment at various locations 
throughout the country. A transporta- 
tion policy may be written to cover this 
equipment during transit and while at 
these various locations while being in- 
stalled until installation is complete or 
his interest ceases. 

Another manufacturer sends his prod- 
uct to various other plants to undergo 
certain processing such as_ bleaching, 


(Continued on Page 39) 


Newest Congressman 
Is Insurance Agent 


CAREER OF MARTIN J. KENNEDY 





Spent Six Years in State Legislature; 
Lives in Yorkville Section of N. Y. C.; 
Wife Aids in Insurance Work 





Martin J. Kennedy, elected to Con- 
gress a few weeks ago in a special elec- 
tion, and having a walk away over his 
opponents, has for years been doing a 
gencral insurance business in this city. 
He lives in the Yorkville section of New 
York, the principal street of which is 
East Eighty-sixth. For six years he has 


MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


been a member of the New York Legis- 
lature. 

While Senator Kennedy has been busy 
attending to legislative affairs his wife, 
Elizabeth H. Kennedy, has been of great 
assistance to him in carrying on his in- 
surance business. Several years ago 
Mrs. Kennedy studied insurance at New 
York University, taking the life insur- 
ance course under Griffin M. Lovelace, 
now third vice-president of the New 
York Life. Later she took out a brok- 
er’s license. She and her husband spe- 
cialize in trust work in the life insur- 
ance end of their office, placing most of 
their business through the Willard Re- 
gan agency of the Connecticut Mutual. 

Mrs. Kennedy taught and lectured at 
many colleges in New York before her 
marriage to Mr. Kennedy in 1923, and 
achieved considerable prominence in 
platform speaking because of her lec- 
tures on the correction of speech de- 
fects. In the last few years she has de- 
voted considerable time to the insurance 
business which Senator Kennedy started 
about ten years ago. 


Active on Committees 


Senator Kennedy has served on sev- 
eral important committees while in the 
legislature, including those on_ public 
education and public health, but his chief 
interest has naturally been in the insur- 
ance committee. Last year he took an 
active part in helping pass the financial 
responsibility automobile act. Senator 
Kennedy also promoted a minimum wage 
bill for unmarried women and minors in 
industry. This bill would create a com- 
mission for the purpose of establishing 
a decent living wage for workers, many 
of whom need some attention to improve 
their health and general welfare. 

The tendency at the present time, the 
Senator says, is to change the state’s 
insurance law to make it more adapt- 
able to present circumstances. The de- 
sire of the insurance committee is to 
modernize the law and make it more 
clear, for it has been amended so often. 
The technical point of view held in the 
past is disappearing, says the senator. 

Senator Kennedy also helped rewrite 





the “New Medical Practice Act,” a bill 
which eventually will affect insurance 
companies since it promotes better 
health, by preventing “quacks” and in- 
experienced physicians from practicing 
to the detriment of the public. Several] 
years ago there was found a noticeably 
high death rate in some communities 
in New York, and it was proved that 
unqualified doctors were operating there. 
Within a few years all physician’s li- 
censes will be checked to prove they are 
bona-fide and the frauds will be turned 
out of the state. 

Not long ago Senator Kennedy intro- 
duced a bill which would have prohibit- 
ed newly established institutions, which 
lend money on condition that the bor- 
rowers buy insurance from them to cover 
the loans, from operating. These insti- 
tutions will not accept insurance cover- 
age that the borrowers already carry 
but insist on new policies being taken 
out. This bill was defeated but another 
in which Mr. Kennedy took an interest 
was passed, requiring all brokers to pass 
a written examination before qualifying 
to do business. ] 
_His office in New York is located at 
No. Sil Fifth avenue, while he resides 
at No. 1435 Lexington avenue. 





INSTITUTE EXAMS BEGIN 


More Than 1,465 Students Registered 
For Exams; Beha, Zacher and Ecker 
Made Fellows of Institute 

Beginning Wednesday, April 2, and 
continuing to April 9 the examinations 
of the Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc., will be held in all five branches of 
insurance. Over 1,465 students have reg- 
istered for these examinations from 
twenty-eight states, Canada and Hawaii. 
Out of these registrations it is inter- 
esting to note that seventy students are 
grammar school graduates only, 686 high 
school graduates, sixty-six graduates of 
business colleges and 387 graduates of 
colleges and universities in the United 
States. There is no record of the re- 
mainder. 

Three new fellow members of the In- 
surance Institute of America, Inc., have 
recently accepted election. They are: 
James A. Beha, manager, National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters; L. Edmund Zacher, presi- 
dent, Travelers Insurance Co., and Fred- 


Er H. Ecker, president, Metropolitan 
ife. 





TORONTO BRANCH FOR C. & R. 


The Canadian branch of Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., has opened an Ontario 
office at 312 Metropolitan building, with 
John B. Hall, agency superintendent for 
Ontario, in charge. Mr. Hall was pre- 
viously with the Atlas and with Smith, 
MacKenzie & Hall of Toronto. The 
Canadian branch has its head office in 
Montreal under the direction of J. A. 
Marchand. This corporation will confine 
its operations in Canada to the Prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario for the 
time being. 





E. T. CAIRNS IN NEW YORK 

Edward T. Cairns, vice-presidemt of 
the Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco, 
has been in New York for several days. 
He came here to attend committee meet- 
ings of the National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association and also held con- 
ferences with Managers S. M. Buck, 
Charles C. Hannah and C. A. Bicker- 
staff of the Western, Eastern and South- 
ern departments respectively. 





BERGEN CO. AGENTS’ MEET 


The Bergen County Association of In- 
surance Agents held its semi-annual 
meeting at the Joe Jefferson Club at 
Ridgewood, N. J., on March 27. Presi- 
dent Alan V. Livingston of Englewood 
presided at this meeting, which was 
largely social in character. There were 
about fifty members present. 


























Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc. 


announce that on or about April 19th they will move 
their respective offices to 101-5 Maiden Lane. 


After months of careful study and analysis we 
have concluded that the very best service can be ren- 
dered by having one highly efficient office force han- 
dle our policywriting, bookkeeping, accounting and 
engineering work. 


Certain methods in doing this work have, since 
November, 1926, undergone most exacting tests in 
the office of Crehore & Richardson, Inc., and have 
proven highly efficient. 


As a result a new company is being formed to 
specialize in these methods. Also to develop any 


Crehore & Richardson, Inc. 


new ones that will tend to assure accuracy and speed 
in office detail. 


Our respective agencies will contract with this 
new firm to perform such work, believing, as we do, 
that our Officers and Underwriters will have consid- 
erably more time to devote to our Brokers’ and Com- 
panies’ interests. 


In view of Mr. F. F. Richardson’s desire not to 
disturb his present Suburban General Agency, nor 
add to his responsibilities, he has disposed of his inter- 
est in Crehore & Richardson, Inc., and announces 
that the F. F. Richardson Suburban General Agency 
will remain in its present location, 10th floor, 123 
William Street. 


COMPANY REPRESENTATION 


Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc. 


Hanover Fire Ins. Co. 
Mercury Ins. Co. 


North Carolina Home Ins. Co. 


S. G. Wright, Agency 
East Orange, N. J. 


Mercury Ins. Co. 
Eagle Star & British Dominions 








Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 





Citizens Ins. Co. of N. J. 
Queen Ins. Co. 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 
Ins. Co. American Ins. Co. of Newark 
National Security Fire Ins. Co. of Omaha 


Crehore & Richardson, Inc. 


Twin City Fire Ins. Co. 
Citizens Ins. Co. of N. J. 
Sun Indemnity Co. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Austen B. Crehore Agency 


Westfield, N. J. 


Alliance Ins. Co. of Phila. 
Sun Indemnity Co. 

U. S. Guarantee Co. 
Hamilton Fire Ins. Co. 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. 


Our offices are equipped to handle all classes of insurance 
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Rossia International 
Starts With $7,075,000 


FULL HOLDINGS ARE LISTED 





Subsidiary of Rossia of Hartford Will 
Aid in Developing Well Diversified 
Reinsurance Lines 


Full details of the holdings: and pur- 
poses of the new Rossia International 
Corporation which is being formed by 
the Rossia of America are contained in 
a letter sent to stockholders of the Ros- 
sia by Vice-President B. N. Carvalho. 
The certificate of incorporation of the 
International has been filed with the 
Connecticut secretary of state and the 
new company will start with an author- 
ized capital of 1,000,000 shares of no par 
value, 750,000 shares of which will be 
held by the Rossia. In consideration for 
this stock the new company secures 
shares of various domestic and foreign 
insurance companies of an aggregate 
value of about $7,075,000. 

The Rossia now offers pro-rata to its 
stockholders of record on April 7 the 
right to subscribe to 450,000 shares of 
such International stock thus acquired 
by it at $10 a share in the proportion 
of 1% shares of International stock for 
each one of Rossia stock. These rights 
will expire on April 28. Four plans for 
stock payments are provided. The Ros- 
sia will retain for its investment account 
not less than 300,000 shares of the total 
stock of the International outstanding. 
The balance of the unissued authorized 
stock will be reserved for future issue 
for cash or exchange for additional 
shares of insurance company stocks for 
investment as opportunities arise. 


Holdings of New Companies 


_The portfolio of the Rossia Interna- 
tional will contain the following stocks 
at the outset: 


Book Value 

of Cos. 

Shares Company to Rossia 
80,000 First Reinsurance Com- 

pany of Hartford....... $1,920,000 


11,026 Assecuranz-Union von 
1865 (Insurance Union 
OF? BROS oi5 Foes Slew ds 
48,970 Germania von 
(Germania Life) | 
44,806 Germania Allgemeine | 
Versicherungs A. G.} 3,101,885 
Zu Stettin 
18,376 Germania Accident & | 
Liability 
1755 L’Oceanide Cie Fran- 
caise D’Assurance et de 


550,370 


Reassurances .......... 137,357 
4,140 Societe Anonyme de Re- 
_.. assurances de Paris..... 1,291,402 
700 American Reserve ..... 28,700 
300 Fire Association of 
PRiladelgina’ ... 5.0 -.3 15,000 
14 Le Reassurance Nouvelle 
Compagnie de Reassur- 
ances et de Co-assur- 
i RR ae 2,768 
340 National Fire of Hart- 
FOPGE eeepc. .s cdet ee 17,000 
100 Northwestern National. 10,200 
$7,074,682 


Explaining the purpose of the plan, 
Mr. Carvalho says: 

“The organization of the Rossia In- 
ternational by the Rossia of America is 
an important step in the development of 
a carefully planned policy of future ex- 
Pansion for Rossia. Some years ago in 
order to enlarge the reinsurance facili- 
ties which it could offer to companies or 
groups writing both fire and casualty in- 
surance Rossia purchased the entire 
capital stock of the First Reinsurance 
of Hartford; one of the oldest casualty 
insurance companies in the United 
States. Last year Rossia acquired more 


than 20% of the stock of the Fire Re- 
assurance of Paris, one of the oldest 
and strongest fire insurance companies 
in France, with assets of over $7,000,000 


and closely affiliated for many years in 
its business relations with Rossia’s man- 
agement. At about the same time Ros- 
sia acquired approximately 21% of the 
outstanding capital of Insurance Union 
of 1865, a large German company with 
assets of over $7,000,000 located in Ham- 
burg. Since January 1, 1930, Rossia 
has purchased more than 85% of the 
capital stock of each of three German 
companies known as the Germania 
group, consisting of a life insurance 
company with over $100,000.000 life in- 
surance in force, a fire insurance com- 
pany and a casualty insurance company. 
These companies form one of the larg- 
est groups or fleets in Germany having 
total assets in excess of $23,000,000. 

“These investments and others of a 
similar nature but of less importance 
have now been transferred to Interna- 
tional, which becomes the holding com- 
pany. Through this arrangement both 
International and Rossia can derive in 
the future the manv benefits and ad- 
vantages to be gained from exchange of 
business between companies thus closely 
affiliated. 

“International will exert its influence 
in the disposition of the large volume of 
reinsurance regularly ceded by the com- 
panies in which it owns substantial in- 
terests so as to direct where possible 
reinsurance to outside companies seek- 


ing new sources of premium income 
which will reciprocate by giving its af- 
filiated companies business at least of 
an equal volume. When the plan once 
gathers momentum, Rossia will benefit 
by an increased volume of premium in- 
come from these new sources, principal- 
ly European, and its risks will be still 
further diversified both as to character 
and geographical location, a funda- 
mentally sound principle of underwrit- 
ing. The International, through the 
companies whose stocks it owns, will 
likewise derive large benefits through 
these same connections. 

“Tt appears from a compilation, that 
the aggregate ‘commercial value’ of the 
stocks which International owns, should 
approximate $15 a share on 750,000 
shares as compared with the subscrip- 
tion price for the stock to Rossia stock- 
holders of $10 per share. 

“All of the companies whose stocks 
have been acquired by International 
have paid regular dividends for a num- 
ber of years past. 
recent dividend rates of these compa- 
nies, the income of International from 
this source should be sufficient to per- 
mit the distribution to its stockholders 
of moderate dividends from the begin- 
ning. In addition there should be an 
appreciation arising from the normal 
growth and development of the compa- 


Based on the most, 


nies in which International holds sub- 
stantial interests.” 

The officers of the International will 
be Carl F. Sturhahn, president; B. N. 
Carvalho and George E. Jones, vice- 
presidents; W. H. Ford, vice-president 
and treasurer; T. B. McDermott, sec- 
retary. 





GRAHAM WITH EMPIRE FIRE 


William Graham has become chief ac- 
countant for the Empire Fire of Brook- 
lyn. He has been insurance for more 
than twenty-five years and for eleven 
years was with the Great American as 
Statistician. Later he became chief ac- 
countant for the E. G. Pieper fleet at 
Providence, with the New York office of 
Fred S. James & Co. and with the 
London & Lancashire. 





BROKERS TO HEAR T. M. DICK 

Thomas M. Dick, superintendent of 
rating of the New York City division 
of the New York State Fire Insurance 


_ Rating Organization, will be the princi- 


pal speaker at the April meeting of the 
General Brokers’ Association which will 
be held next Wednesday, April 9, at 
Miller’s restaurant at 115 Nassau street. 
Dinner will preceed the meeting. Mr. 
Dick will talk on schedule rating. 
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Assets 


IRA A. SCHILLER, 


President 


PERCY F. BIGLIN, 
Secretary 








-$ 136,305.28 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office. . 
MN oun es es ety ae 
Stocks 


COSMOPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


75 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Statement as of December 31, 1929 


ums 


~ 782,950.00 





Total Admitted Assets. . 


Chairman of the Board 
JAMES A. BLAINEY, 


Reserve for Losses .......: 57,303.83 
1,656,149.25 Reserve for Commissions, 
Taxes and other Liabilities. . 13,552.26 
99,705.22 Voluntary Reserve ......... 190,123.11 
CAPITAL ...... $1,000,000 
SURPLUS ...... 1,000,000 
shai Sai Surplus to Policyholders.... . 2,000,000.00 
_$2,684,610.04 Total Liabilities _..... . $2,684,610.04 * 
OFFICERS 


FRANK COHEN, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


W. A. RATTELMAN, 
Vice-President 


M. L. FITZPATRICK, 
Assistant Treasurer 


CARL SHERMAN, 
General Counsel 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premi- 
Reg Mis SN $ 423,630.84 
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Street Defends W. U.A. 
in Separation Fight 


DCES NOT EXERCISE CONTROL 





Association Head Says There Is No 
Separation Rule on Books and That 
Companies Act: Individually 
Replying to the threat of the Nebraska 
attorney general and the protest of the 
Lincoln, Neb., local board against the 
enforcement of separation in that state 
by companies which are members of 
the Western Underwriters’ Association, 
President Charles R. Strect of the W. 
U. A. denies that the association is 
taking any action on separation in Ne- 





CHARLES R. STREET 


braska or any other state. Mr. Street, 
who is also vice-president at Chicago 
for the Great American, states in his 
communication that the W. U. A. does 
not govern the action of its company 
members with respect to separation and 
therefore no action for violation of the 
anti-trust laws of Nebraska can be 
brought against it. 

“The Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion,” says Mr. Street, “has nothing to 
do with ‘separation’ and has no sepa- 
ration rule on its books. It does not 
exercise or attempt to exercise juris- 
diction in any way over the operations 
of its companies in Nebraska and Iowa, 
and in its articles of agreement is in- 
corporated the following very positive 
statement: 

“‘Nothing in the rules or the legisla- 
tion of the association and nothing in 
this agreement shall be held binding as 
to any territory where such rules, reg- 
ulations or this agreement may conflict 
with law.’ 

“The Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion has not taken and does not intend 
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to take any action of any kind or at any 
time which would conflict with the stat- 
utes of Nebraska or any other state. 

“As a company executive I am of 
course free to do as I please for that 
company and believe that the only al- 
ternative to the principle of uniform 
commission compensation to agents by 
all companies in the same agency, the 
only basis on which we can operate with 
any degree of success or in the belief 
that rate demoralization such as afflicted 
your state in days vast can be avoided, 
is rate demoralization. That, however, 
is my individual and personal statement 
as an officer of the Great American and 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
Western Underwriters’ Association, which 
I repeat has no separation rule and no 
rules or regulations of any kind that in 
any way conflict with the statutes of 
your state.” 





SORENSON NOW HITS BUREAU 





Nebraska Attorney General Switches At- 
tack from W. U. A. to Bureau; 
Raps Commission Agreement 
While executives of fire companies 
which are not members of the Western 
Underwriters’ Association were chuck- 
ling over the attack launched on that 
organization by Attorney General Sor- 
enson of Nebraska in connection with 
the enforcement of separation, that de- 
termined law enforcing official sudden- 
ly turned upon the Western Insurance 
Bureau, which has been opposing sepa- 
ration, and informed President Ralph 

Rawlings to this effect: 

“Unless assurance is received from you 
of the recision of any agreement with 
reference to commissions and a promise 
made that there will be no further com- 
bination or agreement with reference to 
commissions, it will be necessary for this 
department to cite you to appear before 
the insurance commissioner of Nebraska 
to show cause why the licenses of the 
companies belonging to the Western In- 
surance Bureau, Inc., should not be can- 
celled and their right to do business in 
Nebraska revoked.” 

While the attorney general disclaims 


any desire to interfere with the normal 


operations of these companies he does 
seck obedience to the state laws 
which forbid combinations for the pur- 
pose of fixing uniform commissions. 
Where this controversy is going to end 
now that both the W. U. A. and the 
Bureau are under fire is a question. 
However, the local agents who are 
against separation should be enjoying 
themselves. 





GENERAL, SEATTLE, RESULTS 

The General of Seattle sustained a 
small underwriting loss last year, the 
loss ratio being 50% and the expense 
ratio 5444%, the latter being based on 
underwriting expenses to premiums 
earned. The total percentage of losses 
incurred, underwriting exepnses and div- 
idends declared to total earned income 
was 106’%%. 
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E bee courtesy and prompt- 
ness with which The 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company adjusts 
the claims of its policy- 
holders gives a certain con- 
fidence to the agent that 


is valuable in going after 
new business. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








RHODE ISLAND AGENTS MEET 





Paul A. Colwell of Providence Is Elected 
President; Prominent Leaders Speak 
at Banquet 


Paul A. Colwell of G. L. & H. J. 
Gross of Providence was last week elect- 
ed president of the Rhode Island As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at the 
annual meeting held at Providence. 
George R. Smith of Woonsocket was 
elected vice-president and George Park- 
er of Pawtucket, secretary-treasurer. 
The president and secretary were named 
members of the conference committee 
with the Eastern Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation. 

Membership in the association in- 
creased during the last year from 85 
to 109 despite the action taken to drop 


all members who still represent compa- 
nies in violation of principles of the 


Hanover Progress Continues 


Capital 
$3,000,000 
4,000,000 


1929 (Jan. 1) 
1930 (Jan. 1) 


Policyholders’ Surplus 


Assets 
$19,059,610 
23,703,714 


$13,021,458 
16,802,949 


Premiums Written 


1929, $5,769,471 


Increase, $810,566 
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state association and National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles C. Hewitt was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet. He urged 
agents to be economical in expenses and 
extravagant with ideas so that they can 
write an increased volume of business 
at less cost to themselves, thereby leav- 
ing a greater proportion of profit. 
Philip W. Scherde, assistant secretary 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, talked on 
inland marine lines. George R. Welling- 
ton of the Rhode Island State Board 
of Public Works, James W. Cook of 
the New England Advisory Board and 
former president of the Rhode Island 
Association and Insurance Commission- 
er Philip H. Wilbour also spoke. Edwin 
J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., reported 
on the mid-year conference of the Na- 
tional Association and Warren C. Shaw 
of Brockton, Mass., extended greetings 
from the New England Advisory Board. 
Joseph D. Gough of the New England 
Insurance Exchange spoke briefly. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL 


$16,802,949 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 


$23,703,714 ASSETS 
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bE. V. LANE REPORTS 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Exchange Building 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


os 


NOW HANDLING ALL OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ul 


Thirty-Seven Trained Reporters 


Under Personal Supervision 


KE. V. LANE 


Formerly Chief Inspector and Branch 
; Manager at Boston for the 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 
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Reed Ties Up Losses 
With Underwriting 


TALKS TO EXAMINERS’ ASS’N 





Ass’n U. S. Manager of Phoenix Says 
Sound Underwriting Will Avoid 
Troublesome Adjustments 





Troublesome loss adjustments fre- 
quently have their beginnings in depar- 
tures from sound underwriting practices 
when the risks were originally written 
Prentice B. Reed, assistant United 
States manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance, told the members of the Examin- 
ing Underwriters’ Association at their 
meeting last week. Mr. Reed, who is 
one of the foremost authorities on fire 
loss adjusting in this country, cited sev- 
eral instances of tieups of losses with 
underwriting activities. He said under- 
writing and adjusting should go hand 
in hand and that it would be an ideal 
Situation if every examining underwriter 
were given the opportunity of reading 
the report on every loss under his juris- 
diction where the amount of loss ex- 
ceeded $100. 

Referring specifically to various losses 
Mr. Reed said in part: 

“The veteran underwriter avoids 
whenever possible insuring obsolete 
types of buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment, and out-of-date merchandise. He 
knows that unless he does avoid insur- 
ing such property he will be creating a 
moral hazard or preparing the way for 
a troublesome adjustment. Let us con- 
sider some actual cases. 

“A few years ago we accepted an of- 
fering of some $15,000 on what pur- 
ported to be a dwelling belonging to a 
prominent lawyer whose clients are New 
. York corporations. The risk suffered a 
severe damage which justified an esti- 
mate of $12,000 to renair. But while 
considering the estimate our adjuster 
turned up some rather interesting infor- 
mation which he talked over with me 
before going to see the brokers and the 
claimant. He found that the house had 
been built before the Civil War, that it 
stood on a piece of property which had 
been surveyed for a real estate subdivi- 
sion, and that it had been vacant for 
more than two years. 

“Our policy, however, contained a va- 
cancy privilege which bound us, and 
we had no reason to suspect the owner 
of incendiarism, but we knew that if 
we paid him $12,000 he would never re- 
pair the house but would tear down the 
remains and clear the site to be sold 
along with the adjacent lots. We had 
the claim on our hands for several weeks 
and for awhile it threatened one of our 
most important producing connections. 
The brokers, fearing to lose their client, 
insisted on ‘collecting $12,000, while our 
adjuster, knowing that such a sum would 
grossly overpay the actual loss, almost 
hid himself while he hoped for some 
break in his favor. 

“Finally I suggested that he go direct 
to the insured and get the insured’s own 
idea about the matter instead of the 
brokers’. To his great delight and to my 
own equally great relief the insured very 
frankly stated that the old house had 
very little real value, and that if we 
would make him an allowance of ap- 
proximately 33 1/3% of the builder’s fig- 
ures he would feel satisfied. 

Wise to Avoid Obsolete Buildings 

“Not many such claims come to such 
a satisfactory conclusion. Unwittingly, 
we had broken one of the rules of un- 
derwriting, and only our remarkable 
good luck in finding a reasonable claim- 
ant to deal with saved us from either 
a gross overpayment or an acrimonious 
adjustment which might have cost us 
our brokerage connection. Since the 
epoch making decision of the Court of 
Appeals in the case of McAnarney vs. 
Newark Fire Insurance Company, 159 
Northeastern Reporter 902, 70 Insurance 
Law Journal 760, C of A New York— 
January 10, 1928, we are in a better po- 
sition than before to argue about the 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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AUTOMOBILE ASS’N MEETING 


Board of Directors Holds Three-Day 
Gathering in New York; Consider 
Commissions and Rates 
The board of directors of the Nation- 
al Automobile Underwriters’ Association 
was in session for three days this week 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City considering among other matters 


-those of commissions, rates, changes in 


the manual and handling of finance ac- 
counts. This meeting opened Tuesday 
with Chariman Guy E. Beardsley, vice- 
president of the Aetna (Fire), presiding. 
In addition to the members of the board 
the members of the staff committee were 
present, with the exception of Branch 
Secretary Arnold Hodgkinson of San 
Francisco. 

Those of the staff committee who at- 
tended the busy sessions at the Pennsyl- 
vania included Manager J. Ross Moore, 
Actuary A. J. Donahue and Branch Sec- 
retaries Fred M. Herring of New York, 
Claude Patterson of Atlanta and E. L. 
Rickards of Chicago. 

As the meeting was still in session 
when this issue went to press the final 
decisions reached on commissions and 
rates were not announced. It is practi- 
cally certain that there will be reduc- 
tions in the rates for fire, theft and col- 
lision risks on the whole although the 
readjustment may mean some local ad- 
vances. Also there is likely to be some 
effort made to limit or reduce commis- 
sions to general agents and agents in 
excepted cities. The association is striv- 
ing to get the manual out to agents 
2§ early as possible and copies will prob- 
ably be in their hands around May 1. 





HITS AUTO CONFERENCE CO’S. 


Michigan Agents’ Head Says Agents 

Have to Write for Non-Affiliated 

Companies to Meet Competition 

Local agents in Michigan complain 
that because of the comparatively high 
rates fixed by the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Conference (before it be- 
came the Association) and the National 
3ureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers for automobile insurance they 
are compelled to represent non-affiliated 
companies in order to meet ‘the compe- 
tition offered by mutuals and reciprocals. 
G. Leo Weadock of Saginaw. Mich. 
president of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents, said at the recent 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents that nearly 
every agency in that state was repre- 
senting non-conference insurers whose 
financial stability was not questioned. 

Mr. Weadock said that the agents 
hope that the fire companies’ Association 
and the casualty companies’ Bureau will 
both reduce rates and simplify the auto- 
mobile rate manuals if they want to se- 
cure from the agents the volume of busi- 
ness they desire. He stated that the 
complicated manuals alone were a draw- 
back to full co-operation on the part of 
agents. 








ANCHOR CAPITAL INCREASED 

Directors of the Anchor of Providence, 
a subsidiary of the Providence-Washing- 
ton, will increase the capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 and also will in- 
crease the surplus from $808,638 to $1,- 
059,276. This is to finance increasing 
business. 





AETNA’S NEW MARINE OFFICE 


The Aetna (Fire) and the World Fire 
& Marine have opened a branch office 
at 40 Broad Street, Boston, for the un- 
derwriting of ocean and. inland marine 
lines. William Wallace & Co., who have 
been marine agents for the Aetna tor 
several years, will have-charge of this 
office. 





NEW YORK BOARD REPORT 

The committee on losses and adjust- 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters has issued its twenty- 
eighth annual report, covering the work 
done for 1929. 
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“At a hotel since your house 
burned? Must be expensive 
with your larae family!” 


“No, | had Rental Value Insur- 
ance which paid me an amount 
equivalent to the rental value 
of my house until it is rebyilt,”’ 


“That‘s a new one on me - 
| never knew there was such 
insurance!” 


DO YOUR CLIENTS KNOW OF 
RENTAL VALUE INSURANCE? 


—s 


Thee AMERICA FORE: GROUP of Insurance Companies 


Ps CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


" ‘ ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
Eighty Maiden Lane, €@ PAUL L. HAID. President SS New York,N.Y 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ComPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
NEW voRr« WADE FETZER, President 


CHICAGO —-~ SAN FRANCISCO —_ DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Ives On Companies’ Growth 


(Continued from Page 1) 


you to help the big companies grow 
bigger, not for the companies’ sake but 
for your own. When I say bigger I 
mean financially stronger. 

“This company of ours 
dred and twelve years old. It has stood 
up through every conflagration this 
country has ever had. At the time of 
the San Francisco fire it paid out $3,- 
383,000 in losses and never skipped a di- 
vidend. It is my ambition to make this 
company so big and strong that no tre- 
mendous fire can affect its dividend pay- 
ments. I want the banker to say ‘we 
want this insurance.’ 

Vital Parts of Financial Statement 

“| wonder if you know how to read 
intelligently the financial statement of a 
fire insurance company. There is a lit- 
tle item in such statement of which your 
own premium is a factor. It is a re- 
serve, the reserve for unearned premi- 
ums, commonly called the reinsurance 
reserve, and it is there to protect you. 
Its effect is that should you be insured 
in some small company, whose surplus 
was wiped out by a conflagration in a 
city like Milwaukee, this reinsurance re- 
serve will enable that company to rein- 
sure its outstanding liability in another 
company and secure you against loss. If 
you look over the annual statements of 
companies you will find that with many 
companies the ‘reinsurance reserve’ is al- 
most exactly the same amount as their 
annual premium income. Our own com- 
pany, for example, has a reserve of $26,- 
000,000 and our annual premium income 
is $26,000,000. 

“Let me tell you how this reserve is 
made up and why we have it. For ex- 
ample: Mrs. West is going to insure 
a new house. The owner is going to pay 
her a premium of $100 for insurance for 
five years. The statutes of Wisconsin 
say that in order to protect that house, 
90% of that premium, or $90 must be 
set up in that corner as a reserve. Mrs. 
West is going to draw down on that as 
a commission $25, but we are going to 
put up $90 as reserve under the head of 
liabilities, so there is only $10 left to 
pay $25 in commission due Mrs. West. 
On top of this we must add 15% for 
expense. It will really cost us $15 to 
handle that piece of business, so you 
can add $15 to the $25 in commission, 
making $40, and we only have $10 to 
pay it with, but the law says we must 
put up $90 as a reserve. This means 
that we have to dig down into our sur- 
plus to pay expenses and commissions. 

“That is how reserves are built up. 
It can be done in no other way. Take 
the case of a new company starting in 
business. They naturally ask their stock- 
holders to pay in a surplus equal to their 
capital. Assume the company starts 
with $1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 
surplus. The moment they start writ- 
ing business they have to dig into their 
surplus. They would like to write poli- 
cies on an annual basis because on an 
annual policy it is only necessary to 
put up 50% of the premium as a re- 
serve. They can make the grade on 
the basis of annual premiums, but if they 
write three and five year policies, as 
they will have to, it just can’t be done. 

Hard Road for Small Companies 


“After this new company has been 
doing business for about a year it dis- 
covers that its million dollar surplus is 
gone. What is the next move? The 
next thing to do is to increase the capi- 
tal. If the par value of their stock was 
$100 they will offer to the public an ad- 
ditional million dollars in capital at $200 
a share and then they will have another 
million dollars in surplus to go forward 
with and they will do exactly the same 
thing over again. This is° what I want 
you to bear in mind when you are asked 
to buy stock in a new company. In the 
last twenty years only one small insur- 
ance company has succeeded without the 
backing of other large insurance com- 
panies and what is the reason; it had 


is one hun- 





one of the richest men in the United 
States supporting it. This is the only 
company that has made the grade. 
“When you look at the statement of 
a fire insurance company, look at two 
things. You need not spend much time 
over its capital. That will always be 


RALPH B. IVES 


all right, for state supervision keeps it 
so. But look carefully at its surplus 
and at its unearned premium or rein- 
surance reserve and notice how much 
business it does and how long it has 
been operating. You can judge imme- 
diately whether it is a company you wish 


to buy stock in, or whether or not it is 
a company whose policy you want to 
have tucked away in your safe to pro- 
tect your own property. If I can just 
get this one thing over to you I will 
be glad because I want these compa- 
nies larger and stronger. 
Growing Expenses a Big Problem 
“We can increase our company’s capi- 
tal five million dollars in thirty days. 
We would have no trouble in getting 
capital, but that isn’t what we want. A 
lot of these companies ought to be 
joined together to reduce the expense. 
We would like to operate five compa- 
nies at the expense of one because ex- 
penses have increased. Yes, the ex- 
pense of operating fire insurance com- 
panies has increased greatly since the 
war. All expenses have increased ex- 
cept the rate which you pay for your 
fire insurance. The facts are that in 
1900 the average rate paid by you peo- 
ple in Wisconsin for your fire insurance 
was 141%, and at that time you did 
not have the high degree of fire pro- 
tection you have today. In 1928 your 
average rate was &3c. : 
“The fire insurance companies have 
had no increase in rate following the 
war, but they have experienced a great 
increase in expenses, and they are still 
going up. The expense of maintaining 
the Wisconsin Inspection Bureau has 
been constantly increasing. This is no 
fault of theirs. These conditions affect 
them the same as they do the compa- 
nies, but there has to be a saving some- 
where, and here is where we have to 
have the banking interest. Companies 
have to join together to reduce costs.” 
PACIFIC NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
Frank N. Belgrano has been elected 
president of the Pacific National Fire 
succeeding L. M. Giannini. This com- 
pany is owned by the Trans-America 
banking group. Mr. Belgrano isalso 
vice-president and a director of the Bank 
of America of California and last year 
was California state commander of the 
American Legion. 
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America Fore to Move 
Southeastern Dep’t. 


GOES TO ATLANTA AUGUST 1ST 


Headquarters There Will Supervise Bus- 
iness in Six States; John W. Clarke 
Head of Department 


The America Fore group is moving 
the Southeastern department of the fire 
companies from the home office in New 
York to Atlanta, Ga. on August | of 
this year. The Atlanta offices will be 
under the jurisdiction of John W. Clarke, 
secretary, who will be assisted by Louis 
P. Jervey, at present agency superin- 
tendent. The Atlanta office of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty will continue under 
Manager Eugene Oberdorfer. 

The companies included in the move 
will be the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, 
Niagara Fire, American Eagle, First 
American and the Maryland. The states 
covered by the Southeastern department 
are Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. 
The Atlanta office will handle all branch- 
es of the business including fire, auto- 
mobile, inland marine and other cover- 
ages. Reporting to the offices will be 
3.000 local agents and twenty-five spe- 
cial agents and field engineers. 

Only one change will be made in the 
Southeastern department and this is the 
transfer of West Virginia to the Mid- 
dle department because agents there can 
be served more readily from New York 
than from Atlanta. 

This move is in line with the ideas 
of the America Fore officials to bring 
thir companies into as direct contact 
as possible with local agents in various 
parts of the country. It was not long 
ago that the Southwestern department 
was removed from New York to Dallas, 
Texas, and the success of that experi- 
ment has probably had something to do 
in reaching a decision with reference to 
the Southeastern department. The head- 
quarters at Atlanta will be equipped to 
give direct service to local agents on all 
lines and it is felt that the present ex- 
cellent relations between the America 
Fore companies and their agents will 
be further enhanced by having a com- 
pany office in the center of the large 
Southern field. 





HOTELS SEEK LOWER RATES 


New England Hotel Ass’n Adopts Plan 
Which Aims to Lower Fire 
Charges by 25% 
Unanimous adoption of a plan where- 
by members of the New England Hotel 
Association, an organization comprised 
of the leading hotels in that territory, 
will receive a cut of at least 25% in 
their insurance premiums, with a total 
saving yearly to all members of more 
than $200,000 is announced by the board 
of directors through is president, L. G. 

Treadway. 

The question of adjustment in insur- 
ance premiums has been before the ho- 
tel men, not only in New England, but 
all over the country for years. The 
plan originally was placed before the 
association by Frederick H. Graves, an 
insurance advisor, whose plan after care- 
ful study was placed before the asso- 
ciation officials. It was then presented 
to various board meetings and finally 
adopted. Pledges of full support of the 
new plan have been generally received. 

The formation of a brokerage firm 
controlled by the hotel men is the basis 
of the new plan. This brokerage com- 
pany will handle all insurance business 
for those members who adopt the new 
plan. 





TO LIQUIDATE MUTUAL FIRE CO. 

The New York Supreme Court has 
authorized Insurance Superintendent 
Conway to liquidate the Automobile 
Dealers’ Preferred Mutual Fire of New 
York. The total admitted assets of the 
company amount to $8,519 and the lia- 
bilities to $3,904. The company was if- 
corporated in 1923. 
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M. C. Gowey, 
Home Agent, 
North Lewisburg, 
Ohio 


OVER 


DO vears 


WITH THE HOME 





IFTY-SIX years ago, Marcus Canfield Gowey 

wrote his first policy for The Home Insurance 
Company. He has been in continual service for the 
company ever since that date, April 4th, 1874. 


R. GOWEY was born in North Lewisburg, 

Champaign County, Ohio, and has lived there 
all his life. He studied law and was admitted to 
practice in 1873. He is the oldest member of the 
Champaign County Bar, both in point of years and 
practice. . 


THE HOME comeaxy NEW YORK 
CASH CAPITAL 824.000.0 0 e WILFRED KURTH.,. President 
329 Maiden Lane 


Strength - Keputation =. Service 
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New York’s Fire Commissioner 


The Personality of John J. Dorman; His Interest in Keep- 
ing Down New York’s Fire Waste and His Splendid 
Co-operation With Fire Insurance Companies; Hold- 
ing Down a Difficult Job Where There Are No Office 


Hours 


In the spring of 1926 when he was 
elected fire commissioner of the city of 
New York John J. Dorman turned down 
proposals his friends made to give him 
a big celebration dinner. It was typical 
of the man. He shuns the public ac- 
claim that automatically attends holders 
of public office. 

Another striking thing that immediate- 
ly attracted attention to J. J. Dorman 
was his intense concentration on the job 


at hand; everything else became of 
minor importance. This faculty has 
stayed with him throughout his four 


years in office. It is said of him that he 
eats, sleeps, and works fire department; 
that he almost completely lives in the 
atmosphere of his job. 

Members of the fire department at 
first were astounded at the alacrity with 
which Mr. Dorman answered all fire 
alarms. Now they have gotten use to 
seeing him always on hand, whether the 
fire occurs at 6 o’clock in the evening 
or at 5 o'clock in the morning. A mere 
dinner or theatre party is a secondary 
consideration for this man who keeps 
on duty two alternating fireman chauf- 
feurs always ready at the needed mo- 
ment. J. J. Dorman does not claim to 
be a fire-fighter. It is only that he wants 
to be among his men, on the job. Often- 
times he is out half the night at a fire 
and has been known to travel from his 
home in the outposts of Flatbush to a 
fire in progress in the northern regions 
of the Bronx in the early hours. 

To get an impression of the man, ask 
the men of the fire department. They 
can give many little sidelights that show 
the affection with which J. J. Dorman 
is held. Decidedly a humanitarian! So 
filled with interest for his workers is he 
that he often spends his Sundays visit- 
ing the sick and unimpaired men of the 
department. After church, he and Mrs. 
Dorman very often start the rounds of 
hospitals and homes, Mrs. Dorman usu- 
ally taking flowers or fruit. The fire 
commissioner's attitude is a great stimu- 
lus to his men. He clubs with them, at- 
tends their fraternal and departmental 
meetings and functions. Last October 
Mr. Dorman championed the cause of 
salary increase of firemen from $2,500 to 
$3,000. 

Thus, two qualities of J. J. Dorman 
are outstanding; his concentration on his 
job, including considerable human inter- 
est in his men; and his modesty, dislike 
of show. 

His Insurance Attitude 

In looking into his attitude towards 
insurance, let it first be known that J. J. 
Dorman has the lawyer’s viewpoint. Like 
“Al” Smith he is a practical lawyer, not 
a trained one. Before his appointment 
to commissioner he was for twenty-six 
years chief clerk of the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions in Brooklyn, the city of 
his birth fifty-four years ago. As a 
young man he was a stereotyper on va- 
rious trade papers in New York and to- 
day still maintains his membership in the 
stereotypers’ union. 

Mr. Dorman has frequently stated that 
fire insurance companies should take 
considerable pains when estimating prop- 


He has seen numerous fires 
which were incendiary for insurance 
purposes. He regrets the many busi- 
ness fires caused by over-insurance, and 
has repeatedly warned against its dan- 
gers as a fire hazard. 

On one occasion since he has been in 
office there was an epidemic of lumber- 
yard fires which seemed totally unneces- 
sary. Mr. Dorman got in touch with fire 


erty value. 





Ye Colonial Studio 
JOHN J. DORMAN 
insurance officials and there was a 
wholesale checking up and revision of 
policies on that particular type of risk. 
Losses started on the downward scale. 
Frequently Mr. Dorman has been in 
conference with fire insurance execu- 
tives. His disposition is to co-operate in 
all ways possible. He has worked hand 
in glove with the arson bureau of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Quite often also he has conferred with 
underwriters regarding rates. At least 
on four occasions since he has been in 
office, the Exchange has reduced rates. 
Some have been on various parts of the 
Bronx and Queens where the fire haz- 
ard has been reduced chiefly by putting 
in a new underground equipment. 
Pushes Improvements 
Almost every week Commissioner 
Dorman is up before the Board of Ap- 
portionment and Estimate seeking funds 
for new equipment, new fire houses and 
general improvements. During his term 
of office the department has opened 
twenty-five new stations, with corre- 
sponding increases in personnel. Two 
weeks ago he put into service in Brook- 
lyn a new sixty-five foot water-tower, 
and is now negotiating for funds for a 
new fire boat to be added to the de- 
partment’s present fleet of ten boats. 
New York City now has the largest fleet 
of fire boats of any city in the world. 
The sound studios of moving picture 


plants have brought new fire hazards to 
the attention of the department. After 
the Pathe Studio fire in New York last 
year he called a conference of his staff, 
particularly the combustible engineers of 
the fire prevention bureau, with a view 
toward putting teeth in the law to meet 
the new hazards. One thing they found 
in the preliminary investigation of pro- 
tection features was the fact that most 
of the sound studios locked their doors, 
as is a necessary condition for the suc- 
cess of the sound feature. 

The many new skyscrapers in New 
York City have offered no important in- 
surance problem, in the option of Mr. 
Dorman. The stand-pipe equipment and 
tanks distributed throughout tall build- 
ings and the arrangement of pipe lines 
and requirements of departments are 
such as to enable the department to 
cope with fire at any height if only the 
people in such buildings will comply with 
the law. Mr. Dorman says that the 
Sherry-Netherlands fire which excited 
considerable publicity several years ago 
was not due to lack of equipment, but 
because of the neglect of someone to 
erect a standpipe line during construc- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the 
department has apparatus that can del'v- 
er one thousand gallons of water a min- 
ute. 

Tn discussion of another modern con- 
dition Mr, Dorman said that the natural 
increase in population and increase’ in 
buildings from year to year will re- 
sult in a greater number of fires and 
an increase in the number of losses, the 
normal thing. I+ is regrettable also. he 
said. but records show that many epi- 
demics of fires arise from time to time 
in different characters of merchandise, 
chiefly due to styles and seasons. This 
is not true generally of all men in busi- 
ness but with unscrupulous merchants. 
Sometimes, he said, sales are made too 
attractive, and this type merchant buvs 
heavier coverage than necessary, with 
fraudulent intent. 


Department’s 1929 Report 
The New York Fire Department re- 


corded 40,000 alarms answered last 
year, of which there were 29,000 fires. 
Total losses were $16,994,030; and 


91% of the fires were confined to the 
point of origin. The per capita loss 
was $2.80. Records show also that 103,- 
873,733 gallons of water were thrown on 
fires existing last year. Fires in tene- 
ment houses showed the greatest prev- 
alence, there being 7,677 such fires re- 
ported, and 3,419 in small dwellings. 

The Division of Public Assembly of 
the department has a big job on its 
hands in handling the theatre crowds 
in New York. It protects an average 
of 800,000 people each day in the year. 
The department details each day 223 
men, one man for each theatre where 
there is a seating capacity of more than 
600, and these men remain throughout 
the performance. There are, in addition, 
232 men stationed in other theatres who 
inspect but do not remain for the per- 
formances. There are 524 motion pic- 
ture theatres in the city inspected by 
officers and firemen at least once in 
every three days. 

The fire department is divided into a 
fire bureau, for the extinguishment of 
fire and a fire prevention bureau, and 
the commissioner can organize such 
other bureaus as may be necessary. The 
following bureaus and divisions are con- 
trolled and supervised by Commissioner 
Dorman: Fire Bureau, under the Chief 
of Department; Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion, under a chief of the bureau ap- 





pointed by the commissioner; Bureau 
or: Kepairs and Supplies, the repair shop 
section of which reports to the Chief 
of Department; Bureau of Fire Alarm 
Telegraph; Bureau of Fire Investiga- 
tion; Board of Hazardous Trades; Di- 
vision of Pensions, and the necessary 
administrative force for auditing, ac- 
counting and routine business. 

A life insurance fund and a relief 
fund, with provisions for the retirement 
of members of the uniformed force, are 
provided for in the New York City 
charter. The relief fund is maintained 
by fines imposed upon members of the 
depariment for the infraction of depart- 
ment rules and regulations, gratuities re- 
ceived by the uniiormed force for extra- 
ordinary services, proceeds from the 
sale of condemned department property, 
salaries of the uniformed force forfeit- 
ed on account of absence from duty, tax 
on foreign fire insurance companies and 
their agents, and fees for permits for 
the storage and sale of explosives and 
combustible materials. In case of a de- 
ficiency, the city makes up the deficit. 

Benefits from the life insurance fund 
are paid to members of the department 
availing themselves of the provision, by 
paying the monthly premium required to 
maintain the fund at $50,000. The 
monthly premium is now $3 per mem- 
ber, and the death benefit is $2,000. 


A. H. TRIMBLE DIES 








President of Superior Fire and Promi- 
nent Citizen of Pittsburgh for 
Many Years 


Anthony H., Trimble, president of the 
Superior Fire of Pittsburgh, died at his 
home in that city on March 25 at the 
age of 72 years. He had caught cold re- 
cently and that developed into pneu- 
monia, leading to his death. Funeral ser- 
vices were held last Thursday, March 28, 
at his late home. 

Mr. Trimble in addition to his post 
with the Superior Fire was vice-presi- 
dent of the Manchester Savings and 
Trust Co., secretary of the Steel City 
Electric Co. and a director of several 
corporations. He was active in the civic 
life of Pittsburgh. For many years he 
was a member of the Bellevue school 
board and of the Bellevue board of 
trade. A widow, two sons, four daugh- 
ters, five brothers, two sisters and twelve 
grand-children survive the late Mr. 
Trimble. 


DEATH OF MRS. JOHN W. WOOD 

Friends of John W. Wood, special 
agent of the New Hampshire Fire, will 
be grieved to learn of the death of his 
wife in New York Hospital after a short 
illness following an operation. Mrs. 
Wood was well known to the members 
of the New York State Association of 
Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, also to members of the 
active association of New York Rating 
Organization, successor to the Under- 
writers Association of New York State. 


S. L. SMITH AETNA SPECIAL 

S. L. Smith has been appointed special 
agent in South Carolina for the Aetna 
(Fire). He is a native of Raleigh and 
attended the University of North Caro- 
lina. For the last three years he has 
been in the home office of the Aetna 
completing the training school course. 
Prior to his connection with the com- 
pany he spent several years with the 
North Carolina Inspection & Rating 
Bureau at Raleigh. In his new position 
Mr. Smith will be associated with aa 
Agent W. R. Prioleau at Columbia, S. C 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


NEAL bey att Ase rpeitent ; JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
INGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 








SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$56,065,676.33  $19,562,549.89  $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44  $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, acne waLs s.8 T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.66  $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1854 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44  $ 600,000.00  $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL eae ty ij JOHN KAY, Vice-President and [freasurer 


HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. Bom py “Spacey ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE IN S. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53  $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84  $ 2,518,296.84 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. rm Le Se Seaeees. V.-Pres’t. ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE. INSURAN CE CO. 


ITTSBURGH, 


$ 4,837,239.59  $ 2,492,228.84 $ I 000,000. 00° $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 








W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, VePres't A. H. HASSINGER, V. rr one T. BaEeerr, V. -Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-P Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE ic INSURAN CE CO. 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 





A OHN HN KAY. V. Pres’ Aiea HASSINGER, V. mar : PR bi smal V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Veber : 
CAPITAL FIRE IN SURAN CE CO. 


F CONCORD, N. 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 $ 300,000. 00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


FS E DONEGAN: let V-Pres't & Gen'l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. ‘STANTON, View Pree ia 
ORGANIZED 1874 
METROPOLITAN eae aLTY INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YO . 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500, 000. 00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Canada San Francisco, California 

H. A. CLARK, Manager MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, 


W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Manage-s 
H. R. M. 3MITH Managers dil Mantes 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN JOHN R. COONEY 
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Philadelphia Winner 
of Fire Waste Contest 


IS AWARDED THE GRAND PRIZE 





Rochester, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; Lakewood, 
Ohio; Watertown, N. Y.; and Atlanta, 
Ga., Winners of Class Prizes 





Cities in the Eastern part of the coun- 
try made a grand sweep of the prizes 
in the National Inter-Chamber of Com- 
merce Fire Waste Contest for 1929. Out 
of a total of 382 American cities entered 
in the contest last year Philadelphia was 
declared the winner of the grand prize 
at a meeting of the National Fire Waste 
Council at the Chamber of Commerce 
Suilding at Washington last Thursday. 
This city also receives first prize among 
Class One cities of more than 500,000 
population by showing a greater de- 
crease for the year in the number of 
fires resulting in losses of more than 
$1,000 than any other city in its class. 

Rochester, N. Y., was declared the 
winner in Class Two, cities with a popu- 
lation between 250,000 and 500,000; Erie, 
Pa., was winner in Class Three, cities 
with 100,000 to 200,000 population; Lake- 
wood, Ohio, was winner in Class Four, 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000; Watertown, 
N. Y., was winner in Class Five, 20,000 
to 50,000, and Albany, Ga., which twice 
won the national grand prize, again led 
the Class Six cities, those with a popu- 
lation of less than 20,000. Lakewood and 
Erie also have won prizes before for 
their successful efforts in fire preven- 
tion and reduction of losses. 

Those cities which reported in this 
contest comprise about 25% of the total 
population of the country. They showed 
a per capita fire loss in 1929 of $2.61, 
which represented a slight increase over 
1928. However, this result is extremely 
favorable when compared with the per 
capita loss of the entire nation which 
was around $#. 


Cities Receiving Honorable Mention 


Following are the names of the cities 
winning honorable mention in each of 
the six classes: 

Honor cities for Class One, showing 
high records for fire prevention activi- 
ties, are Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and Washington, D. C. 

Honor cities for Class Two are: St. 
‘Paul, Seattle, Dallas, Portland, Ore.; 
New Orleans, San Antonio, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Newark and Memphis. 

Honor cities for Class Three are: 
Springfield, Mass.; Lansing, Mich.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Long Beach, Calif.; Utica, N. Y.; New 


3edford, Mass.; Dayton, Ohio, and 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Honor cities for Class Four are: 


Greensboro, N. C.; Newport News, Va.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Huntington, W. Va.; 
Durham, N. C.; Asheville, N. C.; New 
Britain, Conn.; Pasadena, Calif.; Aus- 
tin, Tex., and Hammond, Ind. 

Honor cities for Class Five are: 
Owensboro, Ky.; Butler, Pa.; Belling- 
ham, Wash.; Santa Ana, Calif.; Leb- 
anon, Pa.; Enid, Okla.; Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Ardmore, Pa.; Moline, Ill, and Auburn, 
a a 

Honor cities for Class 6 are: Marsh- 
field, Ore.; Chula Vista, Calif.; Mari- 
etta, Ohio; Demopolis, Ala.; Woodward, 
Okla.; Frederick, Okla., and Perrytown, 
Tex., tied for sixth place, Weston, W. 
Va., Griffin, Ga., and Fremont, Mich., 
and Lawton, Okla., tied for tenth place. 


Protection of Public Property 


Captain R. C. Montgomery, chief. of 
the protection division of public build- 
ings. and public parks in Washington, 
D. C., told the Council of the fire pre- 
vention efforts in the government build- 
ings. Disregarding the large number of 
small utility buildings, there are forty- 
four structures or memorials of large 
size or of notable importance. They 
represent an approximate value of $36,- 
800,000 for the buildings alone, in no 
way including the value of a _ vast 
amount of office business 


furniture, 


equipment, paintings, relics and_price- 
less records. 

During 1929 the government had only 
77 fires in all of the buildings repre- 
senting a loss of $115. The average loss 
to the government was approximately 
$1.51. Of these 77 small fires 29 were 
due to cigarettes, 13 to short circuits and 
11 to back-fire or motors. During the 
seven years from 1923 to 1929 inclusive 
there were 347 fires with a total damage 
of $1,285. 

Richard E. Vernor, manager of the 
fire prevention department of the West- 
ern Actuarial Bureau at Chicago, told 
some of the recent developments in fire 
prevention education. Speaking of the 
efforts made in schools he said: 

Fire Prevention in Schools 

“Fire prevention school work contin- 

ues to play an increasingly important 


role. A few months ago I came across 
an unusual idea as operated in the 
schools of Nashville, Tenn. Every morn- 
ing the fire department telephones to 
the office of the superintendent of 
schools and reports on all fires of the 
day previous. These are then sorted as 
to location and the particular data with 
reference to each school district is then 
telephoned to the principal of the school 
in that district. An especially interest- 
ing fire is reported to all districts. When 
each school receives these reports they 
are referred for discussion to the class 
in current events, which then studies the 
causes of the fires and learns how they 
could have been avoided. Much inter- 
est is generated in this up-to-the-minute 
material. 

“Another Tennessee city recently 
staged a school poster poem contest. As 


indicated it was not only necessary tor 
the young artist to draw or paint a pic- 
ture, but he also had to compose an 
original verse with reference to it. Still 
another interesting use of school pupils 


in fire prevention education occurred 
during last Fire Prevention Week in 
Oklahoma. There the general public 


speaking program was very materially 
augmented by sending out to some city, 
as well as rural schools many high school 
pupils who were taking work in public 
speaking, and who: had been especially 
trained along fire prevention lines. It 
will be readily seen that the number of 
persons who listened to the fire preven- 
tion story was greatly multiplied. 

“The use of home inspection blanks 
in schools is growing rapidly. In addi- 
tion to the thousands of these blanks 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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To the agent who advertises, the 
be remembered: Y our advertiseme 
medium after careful consideration; 
have not the time nor specialized abili 
ask the assistance of your newspaper 
or whomever you are dealin g with; the advertisemen 
understood—talk your reader's “language,” not technical in- 
surance phraseology. Consult the advertisin 

Companies at the Head Office, 











Meeting “Cheap Rates” 


S1irxis a thought for the assured who seeks “cheap 
rates: You can’t buy sound indemnity at a bargain 
counter. If the uncertain is to be made certain, insurance 
must be sound. Its price must be adequate to provide an 
indemnity charge sufficient to pay promptly every legiti- 
mate loss together with an adequate compensation to 
capital and labor engaged in rendering this service, 
including taxes and fees imposed by law. 
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nt must be seen—choose your 
it must be read—if you 
ty to write attractive copy, 
man, printer, multigrapher 
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I. U. B. Put on Grill 
At Agents’ Meeting 


RATE REDUCTIONS -ARE_ HIT 





Some Agents Feel That Actual Working 
Out of This Plan Will Mean Loss to 
Agents of Premium Income 





Local agents are not altogether satis- 
fied with the operations of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board according to state- 
ments which were made on the floor of 
the recent convention at Charlotte, N.C., 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Some of them feel, state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that the I. U. B. has already and will 
continue to cost them accounts which in 
the past have been handled altogether 
locally. Secretary Walter H. Bennett 
of the National Association said that the 
I. U. B. was started as a reclamation 
project to return to the fire field many 
multiple location risks but that there 
was a tendency for rates on such risks 
to be lowered now and that the agents 
were apparently losing out somewhat. 

Thomas F. Southgate, of Durham, N. 
C., past-president of the North Carolina 
Association of Insurance Agents, made 
a lengthy talk in which he said that the 
I. U. B. can be of much assistance but 
on the other hand it is “probably the 
most dangerous thing that we have had 
come into the business-in quite some 
years.” _He asked that the National As- 
sociation investigate this organization 
and added that he knew that many com- 
pany managers are not sold on the idea 
of the Board. 

“The Interstate Underwriters Board 
was organized and created to take care 
of an economic situation,” said Mr: 
Southgate. “I think the intent to begin 
with was really to care for the chain 
store business. That business was being 
lost to many of the stock companies and 
their values, of course, are mounting all 
the time. 


Taking All Classes of Risks 
“They, however, have not confined 
their operations to chain stores. They 
are writing practically all classes of fluc- 
tuating stocks. The rules change so 
rapidly that it is difficult for one to keep 
up with them. The other day I saw a 
risk that had three warehouses and two 
small stores in the town in which I live 
and that, of course, qualified for an I. U. 

B. cover and a preferential rate. 

“Another assured in the place in which 

I live had a warehouse with five com- 
partments. That business went through 
not the I. U. B. but under a reporting 
form of coverage which, of course, means 
pro rata: cancellation. 
_ We have in the state of North Caro- 
lina approximately 750 millions of dol- 
lars in tobacco values. I was told in 
the office of the I. U. B. that practically 
every tobacco company in the . United 
States had filed application for rerating 
through the I. U. B. The general idea 
of rating (so I was told by an official 
of the I. U. B.) is that when these val- 
ues come in, (now going back to chain 
Stores) if there are 50 chain stores lo- 
cated in five or ten or fifteen states, 
Some of these stores, of course, will be 
located in a town where the three- 
fourth value clause applies; another 
where the 72% co-insurance clause is 
applicable; another in probably a place 
where you have to use the 80%. They, 
of course, get the rates from the bureau 
having jurisdiction over that territory. 
Then they bring all those in and aver- 
age them, to begin with, on an 80% 
Co-insurance clause basis. 

Consequently the risk that is in a 
town where the three-fourths value 
Clause applies immediately gets quite a 
differential in view of the 80%. Then, 
after they bring that all together on the 

o, they give a further discount for the 
100% co-insurance clause. 
ay, Now, then, the man very frankly says, 
Well, we feel that the operation of this 

oard saves the companies 5%. They 
are only paying you 15%. So-we. have 
Sot 10% more to figure and we want it.’ 
A chain of stores (I happened to see 


this) went in on an average rate of $1.85 
and came out of the Bureau, the I, U 
B., at a rate of $1.14. That, as I say, 
may be perfectly all right on that class 
of business, but when it is extended to 
all fluctuating stocks you gentlemen can 
readily see what is going to become of 
the big values. 


Wholesale Grocery Risks Cited 


“This I. U. B., as I say, is getting in- 
to all lines—the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness—practically every class with the 
exception, in the South, of cotton. The 
Cotton Insurance Association has been 
able to take care of that situation and 
some of the gentlemen in Atlanta, who 


are most interested in the Cotton Insur- 
ance Association, saw to it in the begin- 
ning that that was absolutely excluded. 

“In other words, you may have an as- 
sured that is perfectly well satisfied, a 
wholesale grocer, as I did, with ten lo- 
cations; the rate was fair and the man 
was satisfied. A special agent came to 
me and said, ‘Let’s put him through the 
1. UB 

“T said, ‘Why ?’ 

“Tf you don’t do it, somebody else 
will; your competitors will disturb the 
line and let’s get it all for my company.’ 

“T had that line in 15 companies. It 
went into the I. U. B. One company 
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writes it. Fifteen per cent commission. 
Of course, that business happens to be 
reported through my offige; so I know 
what the values will be. 

“On every line, however; that is con- 
trolled by a broker the probabilities are 
that the local agent won't ever know 
what those values were and will never 
know whether or not he gets the com- 
mission that has been earned on that 
business. It is just playing into the 
hands of the big brokers. I think it has 
given them a splendid tool with which 
to work. I think many of the companies 
feel that way about it. In fact, certain 
company managers have expressed that 
opinion to me.” 





ARE CERTIFIED 


THE ACCELERATOR, our monthly magazine, is one of the 
actual, tangible services we give our agents. The editorial 


front every local agent. 


staff is fully familiar with the various problems that con- 


We insist that each special article be worthy of publica- 
tion; that each selling hint be unusually practicable; that 
each newspaper advertisement, each sales letter, and 
each window display compel attention. In other words, the 


contents are certified. 


All you have to do to get a copy of this business-building 
magazine and see for yourself how we co-operate with our ” 
agents is to write to our Advertising Department. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





An agent at Hammondsport for the 
old Germania, when I was traveling for 
that company, ran along many years 
without a single loss.) He complained 
that some of his competitors had the 
advantage over him, as they had more 
losses and the adjustments their field- 
men made advertised them. . 

Eventually, he had a small household 
furniture loss, and when I came to set- 
tle it he suggested that we invite half 
a dozen or so prominent citizens and 
make the adjustment a kind of an en- 
tertainment, as an advertisement for the 
company and himself. A very odd pro- 
posal to which I did not accede, how- 
ever, but it was an original thought. 

ue % * 


Sarcasm Brings Its Own Reward 


An exasperated field man, whose pet 
agents were continually being criticised 
for trivial shortcomings by the Home 
Office, wrote his company that it had 
better import a hundred angels from 
heaven, to be loaned by St. Peter, to 
become local agents for his company. 
The reply was that that might be a good 
idea, but that the company could not 
well let angels be supervised by an imp 
like himself, 

ok oe * 


The Rev. Father Hornbostel for a 
Few Minutes 


Some time ago on a wintery day I en- 
tered a Polish grocery store at Herki- 
mer, N. Y., to take a look around and 
inspect. The widow who ran the place 
treated me with such politeness and re- 
spect that I commented on it. 1 had 
my coat buttoned up to my neck, and 
she had taken me for a visiting priest. 
I have been taken for a spy during war 
times, for a federal inspector, for a 
bootlegger, for a tax collector and cen- 
sus taker, but never for a priest before. 

oe oe 


An Early Morning Theft 


The first year I was traveling I was 
sent to Corning, N. Y., to collect a bal- 
ance and close an agency. My instruc- 
tions were to be sure to get all supplies 
and office signs, which latter ran into 
money in those days. I found that this 
agent’s sign was a large wooden one 
about six feet by three, attached to out- 
side the building on the second floor. 
The agent sneeringly defied me to get 
it. 

I had that “do or die,” “theirs not to 
reason why” spirit, so the next morning 
at 6 o’clock I climbed up a ladder to 
that sign (which was on Main street) 
and removed it, before many people 
were “down street.” I marched to the 
hotel with it. The night clerk thought 
I was crazy when I walked in with it 
and asked whether I could store it there. 
I put it into the cellar and I think 
possibly it is there yet. When the 
agent came down he was quite surprised, 
but I had left early that morning. 

* * * 


Cohen Declines to Be Hooligan 


At breakfast one morning at the Ten 
Eyck Hotel there was only one person 
beside myself in the room, and he was 
a very fine Jewish salesman friend of 
mine. A boy came in, calling out the 
name of Mr. Hooligan repeatedly and 
stopped at my friend’s table and asked, 
“Are you Mr. Hooligan?” My friend 
looked up at him smilingly and told him 





that if he lived a hundred years his 
name could not possibly be Hooligan, 
but would remain Cohen. 


* * ok 


An Optical Illusion 


During the time of the great Roches- 
ter conflagration in 1906 (I think it was 
then) I had with me a friend who was a 
capable man but too fond of booze. I 
had picked him up at Syracuse and in- 
duced him to come with me to sober him 
up. 

He was gradually coming to, but when 
we were walking up Main street he 
turned to me and said he must have the 
“willies,” that he was under the im- 
pression that he was in Rochester, but 
was now convinced that he was in Syra- 
cuse. I told him he must be crazy. 
“Well,” he pleaded, “that hose truck 
that just went up the street was marked 
Syracuse, if I can still see straight.” 

I looked and it was, and to quiet him 
I had to explain that Syracuse had been 
called on for help as had other nearby 
towns in this fire. 


* * * 


Small Risks Need Inspections 


One of the little known (by compa- 
nies) hazards of a great many garages 
is the practice followed by some occu- 
pants to utilize the oil, both gasoline 
and lubricating drip, mixed, to “liven 
up” the fire in a stove or furnace. I saw 
several such arrangements in Schenec- 
tady and cancelled our policies. No 
doubt there are many others doing the 
same thing. 

In this particular place it was fed to 
a stove by gravity, and the owner felt 
very much hurt that I criticized the ar- 
rangement, saying that nothing had ever 
happened. Of course sidewalk inspec- 
tions on the part of some inspectors do 
not develop points like this, although 
the word “inspect” is of Latin deriva- 
tion and means look into, and not from 
the outside. 


All the small business, so-called, needs 
closer supervision than formerly. The 
big stuff has been so well improved by 
rate reductions that it requires less in- 
spections—except to see that improve- 
ments are properly kept up. The cellars 
of most of the small stores need looking 
into as to pipes, too close to wooden 
beams, wooden ash receptacles, dirty 
conditions and so on. Most fruit and 
grocery stores run by Italians or Greeks 
do banana ripening in their cellars, with 
faulty dry rooms heated by gas heaters 
with rubber hose, which arrangement is 
productive of fires. 


* * * 


Insurance Versus Faith 


In a certain Mohawk Valley town I 
chanced to go into the attic of a dwell- 
ing. I found several bricks dislocated 
and sparks were emitting into an attic 
full of combustible stuff. I was alarmed 
and asked the old lady who occupied the 
house how she could feel safe under the 
conditions. She told me that she had 
always trusted to the Lord, and nothing 
had happened. 


Being young and conscientious, I told 
her that she would have to trust in the 
Lord hereafter without our insurance 
policy for we would not take a chance 
even with her supreme faith. 

She had it repaired at once when we 


told her that, so her faith was not as 
great as she would have had it appear. 
* * x 

Good Explanation of Co-insurance 

lause 

We had a German agent in Boston 
who was a very good producer, but the 
co-insurance clause which had just been 
introduced about that time puzzled him 
and he wired to the company to have a 
special agent come up and explain it. 
After more or less of a day spent with 
the agent the special agent asked him 
whether he understood all about it and 
the agent said yes. 

The next day a friend came in and 
asked the agent to explain the clause, 
also the difference between the 80% and 
the 100% clauses. After floundering he 
left the impression on the assured that 
he would get only the percentage ex- 
pressed of his loss, 

“But, you say I get 80% of my loss 
under the 80% clause and 100% under 
the 100% clause, but the insurance costs 
a with the 100% clause, the assured 
said.” 

Our agent scratched his head in per- 
plexity with the statement that “it beats 
hell what these fellows in New York 
got up.” And that settled the incident 
as far as he, the agent, was concerned, 
rae certainly it left the assured dissatis- 

ed. 

Epicurean Art 

I knew another prominent agent who 
was a good friend of a Catholic priest 
who was also an art collector. He also 
had a good cook. Once when the 
clergyman returned from an art collect- 
ing trip abroad he invited our agent to 
his house to dinner that he might show 
him his art treasures. After that had 
been done the priest asked the agent 
what of all he had seen he liked best. 
The agent’s laconic answer was “your 
cook, father.” 

* * * 

Toonerville Trolley Train Service 

At a backwoods station near Parry 
Sound, Ontario, the train in which I was 
riding stopped for a long while and get- 
ting inquisitive about the delay I got 
out to ask what the trouble was. I dis- 
covered that a'new consignment of Vic- 
tor phonograph records had arrived at 
the ticket office and the locomotive en- 
gineer, train conductor and brakemen, 
and the entire office staff of the station 
and some passengers were comfortably 
assembled in the station listening to 
same, some of which were played twice. 
When they had all been played the con- 
ductor commented on some of them, then 
leisurely went to the platform and gave 
the engineer the signal to start. 

ae 
Has Train Held for Inspection 


I was asked by an agent at North 
Bay, on Lake Nippising, Ontario, to in- 
spect a fireproof wood alcohol works in 
the dense forest of that section. There 
was only one train a day and the plant 
was about a mile from the railroad. The 
agent told me that with a little diplo- 
macy I could get the conductor to stop 
over for a time sufficient for me to get 
a view of this plant, which was said to 
be the only fireproof wood alcohol works 
west of the Mississippi. 

The expense of the superior construc- 
tion was made possible, economically, 
by the fact that this concern had timber 
rights that would supply wood for forty- 
five years, during all of which time the 
difference between the very high frame 


rate and the obtained low fireproof rate ° 


would more than pay for the cost of 
the building. 

I got on the train and established ac- 
quaintanceship with the conductor and 
suggested a hot box delay at the station, 
which would enable me to see the plant. 
He said there was nothing doing but 
gave me the wink after I had used more 
“diplomacy.” 

When we arrived at the station he 
yelled out that owing to a hot box there 
would be a delay of half an hour, during 
which if any of the passengers wanted 
to see the only fireproof wood alcohol 
works in eastern Canada now was their 
chance and to be quick about it. I was. 


AGENCIES TO HAVE ONE STAFF 





Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., and Cre- 
hore & Richardson, Inc., Effect 
Joint Arrangement 

Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc., and 
Crehore & Richardson, Inc., two promi- 
nent local agencies in New York City, 
have combined insofar as they will have 
one staff to handle the policy writing, 
bookkeeping, accounting and engineering 
work for both agencies. They will move 
their offices in a couple of weeks to 
101 Maiden Lane. This arrangement is 
being made in order that the officers 
of each concern will have more time 
for the development and handling of 
fire and casualty business. F. F. Rich- 
ardson of Crehore & Richardson, Inc., 
has sold his interest in the local agen- 
cy corporation in order to keep on with 
his suburban general agency on its pres- 
ent basis. This is known as the F 
Richardson Suburban General Agency. 
The S. G. Wright Agency of East Or- 
ange and the Austen B. Crehore Agency 
of Westfield, N. J., are associated with 
these. offices. 


COSMOPOLITAN 1929 FIGURES 

The Cosmopolitan Fire of New York, 
which was organized in October, 1928, 
closed last year with admitted assets 
of $2,684,610, an increase of about $70,- 
000. The unearned premium reserve was 
$423,630; loss reserve, $57,303; voluntary 
reserve, $190,123; capital, $1,000,000 and 
net surplus $1,000,000. Since its forma- 
tion the company has entered thirty-two 
states and the District of Columbia and 
secured 350 agents who in 1929 produced 
$973,000 in gross fire premiums, which 
was reinsured down to $556,000 net. The 
ratio of losses paid to premiums written 
was 14% last year. Now that the Cos- 
mopolitan is affiliated with Lloyds Cas- 
ualty it will probably begin writing auto 
risks. 


EXECUTIVES GOING TO CUBA 

Cuba continues as a perennial source 
of trouble for the fire insurance com- 
panies. The United States Fire Compa- 
nies’ Conference has appointed another 
committee to go there to investigate con- 
ditions, the members of this committee 
including A. R. Phillips, vice-president of 
the Great American, chairman; Arthur 
C. Baillie, secretary of the Home, and 
C. B. Roulet, vice-president of the Na- 
tional of Hartford. This committee 1s 
leaving for Cuba this week to start work 
there next Tuesday. Several American 
companies have resigned from the Cuban 
Association of Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies because of the bad situation in 
Havana and other parts of the island 
and this committee aims to find some 
means of making the field in Cuba less 
undesirable from an underwriting point 
of view. 











Fire Waste Contest 


(Continued from Page 34) 
distributed elsewhere our one depart- 
ment has supplied over six hundred 
thousand of them in our limited terri- 
tory alone since August first last, not to 
mention eighteen thousand for use in the 
rural districts. If you will pardon an- 
other personal reference, it might inter- 
est you to know that ‘Smoky’ Rogers, 
our Fire Clown, has himself distributed 
80,000 copies of the booklet ‘Smokys 
Story of Old Man Fire’ to children in 
the first six grades since the same date. 
These activities are certain to have 2 
genuine educational effect upon thou- 
sands of children.” 


I had wired to. the plant in the agent’s 
name to meet me with an automobile. 
I got there~quickly, had plenty of time 
for the inspection and was back on 
board the train before the signal to pull 
out was given. 

I met this conductor in later years 
several times and he always inquire 
whether I would again stop off. The 
joke is that there really was a hot box, 
but it would have taken only a few min- 
utes to fix it. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE Co. 


Every once in a while somebody predicts 
the passing of the agent and the American 
Agency System from the insurance business. 
We can’t recall any prophet’s giving a pre- 
cise time for such a revolutionary change in 
production methods. It would be a hazard- 
ous guess, considering that the agent has 
been the producer of business for over a cen- 
tury and is largely the means whereby in- 
surance has advanced to its present standard 
in comparison with other lines and as a pub- 
lic servant. 


Perhaps the most serious threat—if it was 
a threat against the agency system—was the 
so-called “new competition” that brought 
numerous competitors into the field for the 


THE AGENT-PRODUCER 


same share of the consumer’s dollar. But 
the agents met that challenge. Selling in- 
surance for years in the face of the disadvan- 
tages that it can’t be seen, heard, tasted or 
touched, they were not dismayed; they just 
continued successfully to sell insurance, the 
fundamental safeguard of all business and 


property. 


Naturally agents have had their difficulties 
and problems in building business, and have 
required assistance from their companies. It 
has been our constant aim to help them in 
accordance with their desires. We believe 
that the increasing number of agents who are 
taking on “C. & R.” companies gives testi- 
mony to our interest in them and the agency 
system. 
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oF New YorkK 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY Co. 


Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
FirE INSURANCE CoMPANY 


Bronx Fire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
OF THE City oF New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


BrooKLYN Fire INSURANCE Co. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLoBE INSURANCE Co. oF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





92 William Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





JEFFERSON FirE INSURANCE Co. 
Newark, N. ‘J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE Co. 
or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





Liperty Bett. INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


New York Fire INsurRANCE CoMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 


Capital, $1,000,600.00 


REPUBLIC FirE INSURANCE Co. 
or AMERICA 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 


Capital, $1 000,000.00 





SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


New York, N. Y. 
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A Iwenty-Five Year Retrospect 


Albert N. Butler of New York Insurance Department Makes 
Some Interesting Comparisons from Files; Home Larger 
Today Than All New York Companies of Quarter Cen- 


tury Ago Combined 


The growth of insurance in the United 
States in the past quarter of a century 
induced Albert N. Butler, chief examiner 
of fire insurance, New York Insurance 
Department, to make some interesting 
comparisons which he dug up from the 
files of the Department. He took as 
a basis the fact that the Home of New 
York 1929 financial statement shows that 
the company had $128,000,000 of assets 
at the end of last year; and then looked 
back to find when the Metropolitan Life 
was about the size that the Home is 
now. 

On December 31, 1904, the Metropoli- 
tan Life reported total assets of $128,- 
094,315. The Home’s present assets are 
$128,914,080. Although the Metropolitan 
today has more than three billions of 
assets, it was not the largest company 
then. The Mutual Life stood first in 
assets with over $440,000,000, the Equit- 
able Life second with over $412,000,000, 
the New York Life third with over 
$390,000,000, and the Metropolitan Life 
fourth with its $128,000,000. 

The Home today, with its $128,000,000, 
has more assets than all of the New 
York stock fire companies combined had 
twenty-five years ago. There were for- 
ty-four New York stock fire companies 
then with aggregate assets of $113,785,~ 
890. The Home at that time was the 
largest fire company with $19,417,330 of 
assets. It had $3,000,000 of capital and 
$7,376,000 of surplus. Today it has $24,- 
000,000 capital and over $48,000,000 sur- 
plus. 

The Globe & Rutgers which today re- 
ports total assets of $105,991,540, capital 
of $7,000,000 and surplus of $44,315,436, 
twenty-five years ago, on December 31, 
1904, reported only $3,003,725 of assets, 
$400,000 capital and $804,709 surplus. 

Capital and Surplus of 25 Years Ago 

The forty-four ‘New York stock fire 
companies on December 31; 1904, re- 
ported combined capital of only $18,850,- 


000 and combined surplus of only $41,- 
606,312. The Home today is in every 
way larger than were all the New York 
companies combined twenty-five years 
ago. 

The December 31, 1929, figures were 
too recently filed for comparison, but 
at the end of 1928 there were ninety- 
one New York stock fire companies with 
combined assets of $985,052,642, com- 
bined capital of $160,800,000 and com- 
bined surplus of $376,050,006. 


There were only six mutual compa- 
nies doing fire business in New York 
in 1904. Five were New York compa- 
nies; they had aggregate assets of $587,- 
199, and wrote premiums of $53,317. The 
sixth mutual was the Farmers of York, 
Pa., which had $847,926 of aggregate as- 
sets and wrote $513,860 of premiums. 

The Home was not the largest pre- 
mium writing stock company in 1 
The Hartford Fire wrote $11,876,984; the 
Home wrote $8,491,102. All the ‘New 
York stock companies combined wrote 
only $55,307,166 of fire premiums in 1904. 
Total premium writings of all compa- 
nies—stock, mutual and U. S. branches 
—in 1904 was $212,958,880; in 1928 it was 
$769,869,664. 

The aggregate assets of all forty-four 
New York stock fire companies increased 
during 1904 by only slightly over $4,- 
000,000; their combined surplus increased 
only $1,540,000. Today even our medi- 
um sized companies individually expect 
to make better showings than this com- 
bined showing of forty-four companies 
twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Butler points out that for each 
dollar of premium, income there was 
eighty-five cents of policyholders’ surplus 
employed in 1904; whereas at the end 
of 1928 there was $1.77 of policyholders’ 
surplus for every dollar of premium. 
New York stock companies in 1904 had 
$1.09 of policyholders’ surplus for every 
dollar of premium income; in 1928 they 
had $1.56 of policyholders’ surplus for 
every dollar of premium income. 








N. J. AGENCIES INCORPORATE 


Four general insurance agencies - in. 


New Jersey were incorporated recently 
with a total capital of $350,000 and-shares 
totaling 2,500. The agencies incorporat- 
ed were as follows: the Moffatt Co., at 
Montclair, with a capital of $125,000, the 
incorporators including H. I. Moffatt, F. 
N. Moffatt and Thomas B. Kaveny; the 
Edward J. Holland agency, in Jersey 
City, with a capital of $100,000 with the 
following incorporators: Edward J. Hol- 
land, James Dynes, Benjamin Seigel and 
Max Seigel; the Allied Agencies of 
Hackensack, with a capital of $125,000, 
and George F. Plympton, Joseph Koz- 
lik and Edna Coles as incorporators; the 
John Pedersen Agency, with 2,500 
shares, of Plainfield, the incorporators 
being John Pedersen, Eva Pollock and 
E. L. Pedersen. 





HOSTS TO SPECIAL AGENTS 


The Association of Fire Insurance 
General Agents when it meets at the 
John Marshall Hotel in Richmond, Va., 
May 5 and 6 will include as part of its 
program a dinner at which it will be 
hosts of Virginia special agents. 





AMERICAN OF NEWARK MEET 

The “Fieldmen’s Meet” of the Amer- 
ican will be held at the home office 
of the American in Newark next: week 
from Monday until Friday. Arrange- 
ments have. been completed for -an in- 
teresting convention. 


QUESTION SOLE OWNERSHIP 

The Virginia Court of Appeals has 
agreed to review a case appealed by the 
North River in which a judgment for 
$2,500 was given to Marion Belcher on 
two fire policies on dwelling and con- 
tents. After a fire it was discovered that 
the land on which the house stood was 
not actually owned by Belcher, although 
it had been given to him by his mother- 
in-law, for there had been no deed of 
transfer. The policy was claimed void 
under the sole ownership clause. 





FRENCH OFFICIALS IN CANADA 
A. Deligne, foreign fire manager of 
the General of Paris, and De Jouffroy 
d’Abbans, foreign fire manager of the 
Phenix of Paris, have been in Canada 
for several weeks. They are over here 


in connection with the pending changes 
due to the retirement of Thomas F. Dob- 
bin, who for several years has repre- 
sented both companies in the Dominion 
of Canada. 





TWO MORE COS. FOR KELEHER 

The R. M. Keleher Agency, Inc., of 
16 Court street, Brooklyn, has been ap- 
pointed Brooklyn agent for the Albany 
and the Atlas Assurance. This office 
also writes auto risks for the National 


of Hartford and writes a large volume. 


of casualty business. 


N. E. CONVENTION COMMITTEES 





Varney Announces Members in Charge 
at Bretton Woods Meeting in 
July 

Charles W. Varney of Rochester, N. 
H., has announced the committees to be 
in charge of the 1930 New England Lo- 
cal Agents’ Convention to be held at 
Bretton Woods in July. They are: 

Speakers, program and entertainment: 
Fred R. Smith, Haverhill, Mass.; James 
L. Case, Norwich, Conn.; Edwin J. Cole, 
Fall River, Mass.; hotel and registra- 
oe Charles W. Varney, Rochester, N. 

.; Joseph T. Cole, Kennebunk, Me.; 
ae E. Lang, Waterville, Me.; printing 
and publicity: Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, 
Mass., and all state presidents and sec- 
retaries. 

Invitations: Warren S. Shaw, Brock- 
ton, Mass.; A. C. Mason, Rutland, Vt.; 
Roscoe K. Noble, Northampton, Mass.; 
Frank W. Brodie, Waterbury, Conn.; 
badges: George F. T. Trask, Keene, N. 
H.; George I. Parker, Pawtucket, R. L.; 
C .Waldo Lovejoy, Bangor, Me.; sports 
and prizes: Archer C. Sanderson, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Donald G. North, New 
Haven, Conn.; J. Frank Demerrit, Ex- 
eter, N. H.; budget: Warren S. Shaw, 
Brockton, Mass.; Fred A. Norton, Sa- 
lem. Mass.; ladies’ entertainment:. Mrs. 
C. W. Rice, Miss Gladys L. Cole, Mrs. 
1. E. Lang, Mrs. A. C. Mason, Mrs. C. 
W. Varney, Mrs. George I. Parker. 





P. H. GOODWIN TO TOUR EAST 

Percy H. Goodwin of San Diego, Cal. 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is coming East shortly to make 
a field trip lasting over a month. He 
will be a speaker at the College of Com- 
merce of the University of Florida at 
Gainesville, Fla., on April 22, taking the 
subject “What Insurance Expects of 
the College Man.” On April 24 and 25 
he will attend the annual meeting at 
St. Petersburg of the Florida Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, following 
which he will go to Baltimore to aid 
in the efforts to reorganize the Mary- 
land Association. After spending a 
while in New York at the headquarters 
of the National Association Mr. Good- 
win will speak at the annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Association 
at Syracuse May 20 and 21. 





GENERAL AGENTS’ CONVENTION 

The annual meeting of the Association 
of Fire Insurance General Agents will 
be held at the John Marshall Hotel in 
Richmond, Va.. on Monday and Tues- 
day, May 5 and 6. 





219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Pacific Department 
N. W. Cor. and Sac Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 








INSURANCE STOCKS 


Oi eh tee ad 


FRANK L. BROKAW & C0. 


Incorporated 
Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 

















J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 





Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate 
Tel. 221-4 Wi 
Warren, Conn. Corn Bridge P. O. 











AGENTS HONOR E. G. PIEPER 

Agents of the Rhode Island group of 
fire companies, including the Rhode Is- 
land, Merchants of Providence, Guaran- 
ty Fire of Providence and the Union 
Fire of Paris, have designated the pres- 
ent week as “President’s Week,” during 
which a special volume of business will 
be written in these companies in honor 
of President Emil G. Pieper. These 
companies recently moved into a new 
and handsome home office building at 
31-37 Canal street, Providence, and this 
step is worthy of special recognition, the 
local agents believe. 





O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Five Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 























ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








London Redrafts 
Building Risk Clauses 


AN EFFORT AT STABILIZATION 





Agreement, However, Does Not Apply 
to Largest Liners Which Are to 
Be Specially Rated 





The Institute of London Underwriters 
has recently entirely redrafted its build- 
ing risks agreement, which applies to 
hulis and/or machinery of vessels under 
construction at British or foreign yards. 
This agreement applies to naval vessels 
of all values and to other vessels or 
craft valued at $1,750,000 or over, but 
excluding passenger vessels of a value 
of $5,000,000 and over, which are to be 
specially rated. 

To all risks coming“within the agree- 
ment, however, certain definite condi- 
tions apply, the most important of which 
is that the rates set out in this agree- 
ment are in respect of the conditions 
contained in the Institute clause for 
builders’ risks, unaltered. Any varia- 
tion of the conditions of the Institute 
clauses for builders risks giving wider 
protection must be the subject of an ad- 
ditional premium, but under no circum- 
stances must clauses be granted which 
contravene’ the essential points of these 
clauses: 

Laying of keel clause (except as pro- 
vided under categories 2 and 4), 

Contract value clause (unless special- 
ly agreed) ; 

Hundred miles limit clause (unless 
specially provided for and an additional 
premium paid thereon) ; 

P and I—One event clause; 

Frustration clause; 
or which extend the liability so as to 
include: 

Builders’ materials; 

Faulty design; 

Builders’ guarantee after delivery. 

Exceptions: 

For British Admiralty risks Admir- 
alty conditions may be applied if ac- 
ceptable to the underwriter. 

For vessels building in foreign yards 
the conditions of the Institute clauses 
for builders’ risks or those prevailing in 
the market of the country in which the 
vessel is being built may be applied if 
acceptable to the underwriter. 

It is also provided that no risk shall 
be accepted without a time-limit, and 
that for the purpose of fixing premiums 
values are to be the contract values or 
approximate completed values of the 
vessels when delivered to the owners, 
whichever is the greater, including all 
fittings and equipment of every descrip- 
tion, whether the builder is responsible 
for them or not. With regard to the 
clauses which are considered as embody- 
ing the essential points from which no 
Insurance on a building risk may deviate 
In principle, the laying of the keel clause 
Is simply to the effect that the risk 
Must commence with the laying of the 
keel, and the exceptions are for those 
Msurances which commence from the 

ate of launching or thereabouts. 

The contract value clause is that which 
Stipulates that the insured value shall 

€ the full contract value, unless special- 
ly agreed, and it is, of course, under- 

Stood that any special agreement will as- 
Sure that the underwriters obtain an 
adequate insured value over which dam- 
age claims may be averaged. An in- 
stance in which an exception of this 
nature might be made is where there is 
NO contract value, but the builders’ re- 


Muneration is fixed on a “time and lime” 
asis. 





EXTRA PREMIUM CHARGED 

hipments to Venezuela from Europe 
VS. S. “Thetis” (owner A. Hansen of 
amburg) have been subject to a special 
Premium charge of 4% additional. 





HARTFORD IN MARINE AGENCY 





Branch Office Opened Here for New 
York Business with A. B. Sadler as 
Ocean Marine Underwriter 
The Hartford Fire on April 1 formal- 
ly opened its new ocean marine depart- 
ment at the home office in Hartford, at 
the same time terminating a long and 
pleasant arrangement with Chubb & 
Son, which prominent marine office in 
New York had for many years acted 
as marine managers for the Hartford. C. 
L. Goldby is the head underwriter of 
the new marine department in Hartford. 
A branch office for the conduct of New 
York marine business is being opened 
in conjunction with the Vessel Agency 
at 56 Beaver street of which M. M. 
Pease is manager. The ocean marine 
underwriter there will be A. B. Sadler, 
who has been engaged in this branch of 
the insurance business for more than 
twenty years and is popular with the 
marine brokers and agents in this city. 
Mr. Sadler started his business career 
with Chubb & Son and after beine with 
that office for seven years joined Wil- 
cox, Peck & Hughes, -insurance brokers. 
He remained with this firm for three 
years, resigning to take charge of the 
marine business of E. R. Hughes & Co., 

also insurance brokers of New York. 





HARTFORD’S MARINE BRANCH 
_ G. L. West has been appointed super- 
intendent of the marine department of 
the Hartford Fire at San Francisco. This 
department is being organized to handle 
ocean and inland marine lines on the 
Pacific Coast. The Hartford’s marine 
business which up to the present has 
been handled by Chubb & Son is now 
being written by the company direct 
through branch departments in a num- 
ber of important centers. Mr. West has 
come East to Hartford to confer with 
the home office officials and will return 
soon to San Francisco. For the last 
seven years he has been in charge of 
the Pacific marine department of the 
Great American. Prior to that he was 
with Mather & Co. of Seattle for ten 
years. 





OPENS INLAND MARINE 

The inland marine department of the 
Great American which has been in proc- 
ess of formation for several weeks un- 
der the direction of John J. Barghusen, 
was formally opened on April 1 with 
Mr. Barghusen as manager. This de- 
partment is now writing all ‘forms of 
inland business except jewelers’ block 
policies. These risks were formerly han- 
dled by Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc., as 
general agents. The McGee office will 
continue to write the ocean marine busi- 
ness of the Great American. Mr. Barg- 
husen was long with Wm. H. McGee. 


BALTIC WARRANTY REVISED 





Rating Agreement Changed; Now Based 
on Insured Value and on Gross 
Registered Tonnage 

The Institute of London Underwriters 
has revised completely the Baltic War- 
ranty and under entirely new conditions. 
When, in June, 1926, the Institute 
adopted an entirely new form of Baltic 
Warranty, and divided the Baltic Sea 
into zones, certain minimum additional 
premiums were fixed for the breach of 
the warranty, which was so arranged 
that the additional premiums became 
payable at an earlier date, and contin- 
ued later into the spring as each more 
northerly zone was reached. 

Thus, north of 56 degrees N. lat., up 
to and including the Stockholm-Reval 
line, the area was warranty free from 
April 20 to November 20, but for the 
rest of the year an additional premium 
of 10s per cent was charged for each 
round voyage, or 20s per cent for the 
whole season. North of the Stockholm- 
Reval line up to 64.10 degrees N. lat., 
the Baltic was free from May 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, and for the rest of the year 
voyages in this zone were subject to an 
additional premium of 15s per cent for 
each round voyage, or 30s per cent for 
the whole season. 

The remaining zone north of 64.10 de- 
grees N. lat. was free from May 1 to 
September 30, and for the rest of the 
year this zone was subject to an addi- 
tional premium of 20s per cent for each 
round voyage, or 30s per cent for the 
whole season. 

This rating agreement has now been 
completely revised by the Institute of 
London Underwriters, and the new scale 
of rates is based partly on the insured 
value and partly on the gross registered 
tonnage of the vessel. This is a_prin- 
ciple first adopted when the North 
America Agreement was amended last 
year, and as in the case of that agree- 
ment the new Baltic scale of additional 
premiums is so arranged that vessels 
valued at $50 ner gross registered ton 
pay actually the same additional pre- 
m‘um under the new scale as under the 
old. Similarly, vessels valued at less 
than $50 per ton pay more under the 
new scale than under the old. while ves- 
sels valued at more than $50 per gross 
registered ton pay less than under the 
old scale. 





Ives On Inland Marine 


(Continued from Page 25) 


dyeing, tanning, etc. This is particularly 
true in the textile and leather business. 
Transportation policies may be issued to 
afford complete coverage from the time 
the goods leave the assured’s premises, 
while intransit, while at the processing 
plants and until returned to the point 
of origin. ; 

With the tremendous expansion of 


* credit in this country during the past 


decade, there is a constantly increasing 
amount of merchandise sold on the par- 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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tial payment plan. Inland marine poli- 
cies are written to cover such merchan- 
dise in transit and while in the hands 
of purchasers until the interest of the 
assured in such property ceases. 

Salesmen are on the road exhibiting 
samples, some traveling by train, others 
by automobile. Inland marine policies 
are written covering these samples while 
in the custody of the salesmen or in 
the hands of any transportation com- 
pany. 

Every bank in the United States has 
a greater or less amount of valuable se- 
curities being constantly shipped by reg- 
istered mail and for which the banks 
are responsible. Insurance protection on 
such shipments is afforded under an in- 
land marine policy at a cost of a very 
few cents per $1,000 of value. 

A separate form of policy is written 
to cover shipments by parcel post. 

The legal liability of a truckman as 
common carrier for merchandise in his 
custody may be insured under an inland 
marine policy. 

Wide Variety of Forms 

In addition to these various forms of 
transportation insurance, inland marine 
also embraces a variety of other forms 
of policies, all drawn to meet the con- 
stantly increasing demand for protection 
on the part of the insuring public. Take 
for example the personal contracts. 
From the point of view of premium in- 
come the “all risks” jewelry floater is 
one of the most important inland ma- 
rine policies. This covers an assured’s 
personal jewelry against practically all 
risks wherever the property may be, 
either in the assured’s home or else- 
where. Individual fur coat policies are 
very similar and the same form of pro- 
tection is given to musical instruments, 
cameras, silverware, scientific instru- 
ments, owned by doctors, surgeons, civil 
engineers, etc. Works of art, such as 
paintings, tapestries and the like are in- 
sured against “all risks” wherever such 
property may be located, in an assured’s 
own home, while on exhibition at gal- 
leries or in transit. 

With the increasing amount of travel 
there is a correspondingly increased de- 
mand for insurance on personal effects 
usually carried by travelers. This in- 
surance is written under an inland ma- 
rine policy. : 

While in actual bulk there is a very 
small amount of radium in the United 
States today, it is widely distributed and 
a comparatively few milligrams fused in 
a platinum needle, tube or plaque is 
worth a great deal of money. Practical- 
ly all doctors or hospitals who own this 
valuable element insure it against “all 
risks” under an inland marine policy. 
Incidentally, the adjustment of losses un- 
der thfs radium policy has had many 
interesting angles. There was one case, 
for example, where a loss of a few radi- 
um needles was reported, the value of 
which was somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000. When an investigation 
was made, it was found that these nee- 
dles had been unintentionally thrown 
away and had gone through an incin- 
erator. A further investigation disclosed 
the fact that the ashes from the incin- 
erator had been used in the construc- 
tiontion of a concrete sidewalk in front 
of the hospital and by means of an elec- 
troscope it was discovered that the own- 
er of the hospital had probably the mpst 
valuable sidewalk in the United States, 
it being partly composed of $1.000 worth 
of radium, The loss was paid but the 
radium was not recovered. 

There is, of course, any amount of oth- 
er property which may be insured un- 
der an inland marine floater. For ex- 
ample, guns, lodge paraphernalia, out- 
board motors, etc. It is even possible 
to insure a street clock or a bridge un- 
der an inland marine policy, although it 
is a far cry from the original meaning 
of marine insurance. As stated before, 
it is unfortunate and confusing to the 
insuring public and even to some in- 
surance agents to classify these miscel- 
laneous lines under the head of MA- 
RINE insurance, which, according to the 
dictionary, means “pertaining to the sea.” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 














Beha Determined Upon 
Observance of Rules 


FIRST BUREAU TALK 


Pledges His Word at Biltmore Affair 
That He Will Insist Upon Fair 
Dealings Between Companies 


GIVES 








Pledging his word that he would do 
his best to further the interests of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and the companies which 
constitute its membership James A. Beha, 
general manager, gave his first address 
as the chief executive of the Bureau be- 
fore a brilliant gathering of casualty 
and surety leaders one night last week 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York. 

His platform will be to promote jus- 
tice, fair dealing and co-operation in 
the relationships of member companies 
with each other; to help the companies 
develop good and honorable relation- 
ships with the public, and.to better es- 
tablish themselves in the respect and 
good will of all with whom they come 
into contact; and finally to help pro- 
mote their financial interests by all fair 
and just means. 

Mr. Beha emphasized that if the time 
should come when he could no longer 
accomplish anything towards these ends 
his interest in the National Buraeu would 
be at an end. “If the companies want 
the Bureau to be worth while,” he said, 
“they have to be worth while themselves. 
This spirit of fairness, justice and hon- 
or, must not be confined to executive 
policy only, but must bé passed down 
through all departments of the company 
and made to permeate the entire organi- 
zation. This can be done.” 

Adequacy of Rates 
Discussing the rate situation, he said: 
“What does rate adequacy mean? A 

rate high enough, a rate generous 
enough to fairly assume the cost of the 
hazard involved so that the insurance 


carrier may justly, fairly and honorably . 


treat all affected by the protection fur- 
nished.” In his opinion there is no ex- 
cuse where adequacy of rates exists for 
an insurance company not to be fair, 
just and honorable with all those legal- 
ly and properly coming within its con- 
tracts’ protection. 

Mr. Beha went into some detail on the 
service being rendered by National Bu- 
reau companies to the public, one out- 
standing point of contact with the pub- 
lic being through safety work. He de- 
clared: “The Bureau itself is doing a 
splendid work in the conservation of 
human life and limb through its leader- 
ship and its support of worthy safety 
enterprises. This phase of its activity 
will continue to grow in scope, useful- 
ness and importance; but back of the 
Bureau are the individual companies and 
upon them rests the primary obligation 
which the companies should discharge 
if they are to maintain a consistent pol- 
icy of just and fair dealing with the 
public.” 

Settlement of Claims 

The adjustment and settlement of 
claims was regarded by Mr. Beha as 
the most troublesome problem confront- 


(Continued on Page 45) 


Dean of Newark’s Surety 

Men Heads New Ass’n 
J. F. CLARK, AMERICAN SURETY 
Has Been State Manager Since 1897; 


Prominent in Civic Affairs; Presi- 
dent of First State Surety Ass’n 








John F. Clark, New Jersey manager 
of the American Surety and the dean 
of surety men in Newark, has had one 
more honor added to his long list of 
achievements in the business. Last 
week with the formal organization of 
the Surety Underwriters Association of 





JOHN F. CLARK 

New Jersey Mr. Clark was unanimously 
elected its president. He is sixty-eight 
years old and has been in charge of the 
American Surety’s operations in his 
state for the past thirty-three years. 

Mr. Clark is representative of the old 
school of surety men, the pioneers in 
the field, who have kept pace with the 
progress of the business. Friendly, lov- 
able and loyal to his company, he has 
had under his tutelage some of the most 
prominent surety men in Newark. He 
has watched the city grow from a pro- 
vincial town in the nineties to the busy 
metropolis that it is today. He says 
that when he opened the American 
Surety office he was not only confronted 
with the task of educating the public 
to the advantages of corporate surety- 
ship but had to overcome the antagonism 
of the Bar. 

Competition, of course, did not amount 
to much in those days. The important 
thing was to build a strong foundation, 
to create good will and to put good 
business on the American Surety’s 
books. How well Mr, Clark has suc- 
ceeded is indicated by the fact that year 
after year his office has ranked among 
the leaders of the company in volume, 
doing as much business in one day now 
as it did in a month in the old days. 
Last year the New Jersey business of 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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A PIANIST’S INSURANCE 





Zurich and Lloyds Cover Harry Rosen- 
thal of “June Moon”; $240,000 
for Loss of Right Hand 
The insurance on the fingers of Harry 
Rosenthal, the clever actor-pianist of 
“June Moon,” is carried by the Zurich 
and with Lloyds. If Rosenthal is un- 
able to play the piano in the show due 
to injury to fingers or hands he receives 
$120 a day as long as incapacitated. For 
loss of his right hand or other perma- 
nent injury to it he receives $240,000. If 
left hand is permanently injured or lost 
the insurers pay $160,000. Compensa- 
tion of 124%% of the face value of the 
policies is provided for the permanent 
injury to or loss of the right index fin- 
ger. All other fingers are insured for 
8%% ‘in case of permanent injury or 
loss. Policies carry a loss of life by 
accident clause which provide $200,000 
payable to his mother. In addition to 
playing the lead in “June Moon” Rosen- 
thal is chief actor in a Warner Brothers’ 
movie, “Einstein’s Theory.” The insur- 
ance was placed by Elmer G. Leterman 
and Behrendt, Levy & Co., the latter 

placing the Lloyd’s policy. 





HEADS ALLIANCE AGENCY DEP’T. 





Benjamin Rush, Jr., Has Been in Insur- 
ance Since 1923; Formerly in In- 
vestment Business 


One of the coming young men in the 
insurance business in Philadelphia is 
Benjamin Rush, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of the Insurance Company of North 


America. He is at present in charge of 
the agency department of the Alliance 
Casualty. 

After spending two years overseas 
with the twenty-eighth division of the 
National Guard in the World War Mr. 
Rush went to work in the investment 
business. In 1923 he joined the bond 
department of the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, later joining the 
agency department under Louis C. Dev- 
ereaux, assistant vice-president. He 
now spends much of his time traveling 
for the company. 

The Alliance Casualty which began 
writing business in October, 1928, wrote 
more than $2,050,000 in 1929. The com- 
pany whose home office is in Philadel- 
phia now maintains branch offices in 
New York, Newark and Chicago. 


ISSUES JOINT AUTO POLICY 





Royal Indemnity and Royal Insurance 
Co. Giving Complete Coverage in One 
Contract; Its Advantages 
Because of the growing desire on the 
part of agents and brokers to sell the 
combination form of automobile policy 
giving their insureds complete coverage 


under one contract, the Royal Indemnity 
is now issuing such a policy jointly with 
the Royal Insurance Co. This policy 
may be modified to suit the insured’s 
desire by eliminating from it any cov- 
erage not found necessary thus placing 
the insured on record and eliminating 
the possibility of criticism in the event 
of a loss for which no insurance has 
been purchased. 

In addition the Royal Indemnity points 
out that the joint form saves time and 
labor by eliminating considerable detail 
incident to the procuring of two sepa- 
rate and distinct contracts; when an ac- 
cident occurs the agent reports to one 
organization—not two. Arrangements 
can be made whereby the casualty pol- 
icy as it expires may be written on the 
combination form of contract, automati- 
cally leaving off the fire, theft and col- 
lision coverage, and when these miscel- 
laneous forms expire at a later date 
they can then be endorsed on the con- 
tract on a pro rata basis. 





WORLDWIDE AD PULL 





General Surety Hears From Siam, India, 
China, Venezuela, as Well as Europe 
in Insurance Paper Campaign 


The constantly i increasing power of in- 
surance advertising to bridge the world 
is well illustrated by some of the in- 
quiries received by General Surety Co. 
during February and March. Among 
those responding as a result of the Gen- 
eral’s advertising campaign were: 

Angel Ramirez, Boite de Commerce, 
36, Cannes, France; C. W. Meuttels, 
Haarlem. Kloppersingel, 41, Holland; 
Daniel G, Brown, Apartado 234, Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela; ——, 1, St. Mary's 
Terrace, Consular Road, Chefoo, China; 
J. N. Bose, 54-1 Hazoa Road, Ballygunge, 
Calcutta, India, and Henry Brandli, Div. 
Engineer, k. [. D., Bangkok, Siam. 





Marshall Keeley has been appoint- 
a special agent of the Glens Falls In- 
demnity and Commerce Casualty in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 
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Darby A. Day Companies 

_ Off to a Good Start 
CHICAGO F. & C. THE LATEST 
Indemnity Co. Mien Reorganizes; 


Fire Insurance Co. Elects Its Offi- 
cers and Directors 





With the formal launching this week 
of the Chicago Fidelity & Casualty, 
Darby A. Day, one of Chicago’s most 
prominent insurance men, has completed 
an important link in the chain of fire 
and casualty companies which he and 
his associates are sponsoring. At the 
same time officers have been elected for 
the Fire Insurance Co. of Chicago, an- 
other of the Darby A. Day companies, 
with J. N. Gilmore as vice-president and 
underwriting manager as well as a direc- 
tor. 

The Chicago Fidelity & Casualty, in 
which Mr. Day has surrounded himself 
with men prominent in the city’s finan- 
cial and banking fields, starts off with a 
paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and surplus 
of $1,500,000. It is the aim of its back- 
ers to increase the capitalization ulti- 
mately to $12,500,000, which would make 
it the largest casualty and surety com- 
pany domiciled in Illinois. 

The officers and directors include Mr. 
Day as president and treasurer; W. P. 
Anderson, St. Louis, vice-president; Ray- 
mond Redheffer, Chicago, vice-president, 
and J. B. McCutcheon, Chicago, secre- 
tary. The directors include J. C. Ander- 
son, vice-president of Gideon Anderson 
Co, St. Louis; J. H. Himmelberger, 
banker and lumberman, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo.; Joseph Hutzel, Fort Wayne, man- 
ufacturer; James Keenan, president, 
Keenan Hotels Co., Fort Wayne; Fred- 
erick Holzer, president, Holzer & Co. 
Chicago; Dr. Wesley Woolston, surgeon, 
Chicago; Patrick Warren, president, 
Mutual Construction Co., Chicago; E. 
L. Lohman, insurance investments; Con- 
rad H. Mann, president, Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce; More- 
head, capitalist, and M: J. Dorsey, chair- 
man of the board of Northern States 
Life, Hammond, Ind. 

Where Indemnity of America Fits In 

1t will be recalled that the Darby A. 
Day investment Corporation, which is 
financing the group, recently purchased 
the Indemnity Co. of America of Kan- 
Sas City. This company will operate in 
conjunction with the Chicago Fidelity 
& Casualty, making its headquarters in 
the same offices in the Bankers build- 
ing, Chicago. Jerome B. McCutcheon 
Is its president. 

Mr. Day said this week that the Mis- 
Sourl insurance department has been 
asked to grant permission to the In- 
demnity Co. of America to add $100,- 
000 to its capital and $100,000 to its sur- 
Plus. Its present capital stands at $250,- 
000, surplus at $34,375, and assets at $1,- 
041,554. Mr. McCutcheon was president 
of the company in its early history. 

The Fire Insurance Co. 


The Fire Insurance Co., also headed 
y Mr. Day, is in a strong financial po- 
Sition showing in its December 31 state- 
ment before the beginning of active op- 
frations a total of $5,092,161 in assets 
of which $1,489,681 was due on subscrip- 
tions and $506,240 organization cost, leav- 
mg net current assets of $3,046,240. Its 
capital stock was $2,000,000; net surplus 
m excess of $1,045,000 of which $32,402 
Was earned during 1929, 
In addition to President Day and Vice- 
President Gilmore the officers are E. R. 
€nning, vice-president; O. F. Looker, 
Secretary-treasurer, and A. C. Offerman, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. The chair- 
Man of its board of directors is Massey 
ilson, prominent St. Louis insurance 
man, who has associated with him the 
ollowing newly elected directors: 
Gi * Henning, Harold W. Letton, J. N. 
ey Walter E. Uthe and H. O. Parsons, 
Tt One year; O, F, Looker, Edward G. Pauld- 
re 0. L. Ehlers, William E. Vanbuskirk, 
ao L, Snyder and Charles A. Pipenhagen, 
two years, and Darby A. Day, Markham 


B. Orde, Garth B. Melson, John I.. Jones and 
Julius F, Schuh, for three years. 

Vice-President Gilmore has had twen- 
ty-eight years’ experience in the busi- 
ness, starting with the office of R. W. 
Hosmer & Co., and later going to the 
Chicago office of the Northern of Lon- 
don. He was associated with the Fire- 
men’s of Newark for eight years and 
was its manager for Cook county. Re- 
cently he has been with Keller, Ander- 
sen & Co. 

Prominence of Darby A. Day 

For years Darby A. Day has been 
a well known figure in the life insurance 
field. He is at present manager 
in Chicago of the Union Central Life, 
his office ranking among the leaders of 
the company. 

In addition to being the guiding spirit 
behind the formation of the Chicago Fi- 
delity & Casualty, the Fire Insurance 
Co. and the reorganization of the In- 
demnity Co. of America Mr. Day finds 
time to be the president of the San 
Carlos Hotel & Land Co. of Chicago 
and the Darby A. Day Investment Cor- 
poration, 





REARRANGE GA. TERRITORY 





Maryland Casualty Change Puts Haas 
& Howell as General Agents for At- 
lanta; W. J. Welsh Resident Mgr. 

Under a rearrangement of its Georgia 
territory the Maryland Casualty an- 
nounced this week that Haas & Howell 
will relinquish as general agents of that 
state with the exception of Atlanta and 
vicinity as of April 30. For the remain- 
der of the state the company has ap- 
pointed William J. Welsh as resident 
manager with fully equipped offices in 
Atlanta in the Haas & Howell building. 
L. W. Bode will be surety manager. 

In making the announcement Presi- 
dent F. Highlands Burns said: “Mr. 
Haas’ father was the first agent ap- 
pointed by the company when it began 
business in March, 1898, and in all these 
years our relations, certainly so far as 
we are concerned, could not have been 
more pleasant or satisfactory. It is 
therefore a real pleasure to say that 
Haas & Howell will continue to repre- 
sent us for Atlanta and vicinity.” 





R. W. SWEENEY, INC., APPOINTED 

R. W. Sweeney, Inc., 123 William 
street, New York. started off this week 
as the downtown borough agents for the 
Great American Indemnity, handling all 
casualty lines. R. W. Sweeney, head 
of the agency, is well known in casu- 
alty circles: Harry R. Muse, associated 
with Mr. Sweeney for the past three 
vears, is production manager, and John 
S. Mulcare has been added to the agen- 
cy staff as a casualty underwriter- 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of 
314% has been declared by the Insurance 





Securities Co., Inc., for the period end- « 


ing March 31, payable to stockholders 
on April 15. 


Important Changes in 
Primary Fidelity Bond 


ALSO NEW BABY PRIMARY BOND 





Approved by Surety Ass’n; New Classi- 
fications Explained by J. Schmidt, 
Jr., of Hartford Accident 





After considerable effort and study 
the Surety Association of America re- 
cently approved a liberalization of the 
employes’ classifications applicable to 
primary blanket fidelity bonds which has 
resulted not only in a reduction in pre- 
mium costs but in’ an enlargement of 
the field in which this form of dishonesty 
insurance is issuable, namely, the entire 
commercial field. 

Now included in new Class A are ex- 
ecutives, officials and all employes, who, 
as a part of their regular duties, han- 
dle or have custody of money, securi- 
ties or merchandise. Outside salesmen 
are in this class with outside messengers 
but inside messengers and inside sales- 
men with office and filing clerks, mail 
clerks, stenographers, typists, business 
machine operators, telephone switch- 
board operators, janitors and porters, 
regardless of whether they handle or 
have custody of money, securities or 
merchandise, are now all included in 
new Class B. 

The rates heretofore used will con- 
tinue to apply to Class A but this class 
has been greatly reduced as a result 
of the substantial increase in the num- 
ber of employes in Class B. The charge 
on Class B employes remains at $1 per 
employe annually, regardless of the bus- 
iness of the employer or the size of the 
bond. The charge on Class C employes 
which includes wage earners such as fac- 
tory workers, mechanics and laborers 
who do not handle money as part of 
their regular duties, has been eliminated 
entirely. 

Interpretation by Hartford Accident 

The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
is one of the companies which has sent 
out to its agents a special bulletin on 
these changes, pointing out the increased 
opportunities which have been opened 
up for developing new contacts in the 
commercial field. J. Schmidt, Jr., fidel- 
ity department superintendent, has pre- 
pared an understandable interpretation 
of the changes made, pointing out that 
the new classes really embrace two tests 
for classification purposes: (a) a “gener- 
al test” by which the exposure is mea- 
sured on the basis as to whether or not 
emoloyes, as a part of their regular 
duties. handle or have custody of money, 
securities or merchandise, or (b) what 
mav be called a “specific test,” the allo- 
cation of certain employes as a result 
of the designation of certain positions 
to Classes A or B, regardless of wheth- 
er or not the occupants of such posi- 
tions handle or have custody of money, 
securities or merchandise. “We recom- 
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“STEPPING IN 
TO SERVE YOU” 


Every Agent and Broker versed in Life Insurance cover- 
ages appreciates the Merits of Disability Protection. 


On account of the extended elimination periods adopted 
by the Life Companies and the increase in rates, we are 
meeting the insured’s Needs through the issuance of 
our new “Disability Income Policies.” 


It will be to your advantage to write for specimen copies 
Royal Indemnity Company 


150 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH DEPARTMENT 








mend that these two tests be fixed clear- 
ly in your mind,” says Mr. Schmidt. 
The Baby Primary Blanket Bond 
The baby primary blanket fidelity 
bond, a form recently authorized by the 
Surety Association for small or medium 
sized employers, is also interpreted by 
Mr. Schmidt. This bond may be issued 
in penalties as low as $10,000 for all 
classes of employers other than those 
eligible for bankers’ or brokers’ blanket 
bonds or for or on behalf of any federal 
or other public official, their deputies 
or employes. It may not be issued in 
instances where coverage is extended by 
rider to territory beyond the United 
States, the District of Columbia, Ha- 
waiian Islands, Alaska, Canada, New- 
foundland and Porto Rico. It is not ap- 
plicable to domestic or foreign excess 
blanket fidelity bonds which will be is- 
sued as heretofore in the minimum pen- 
alty of $25,000 and multiples thereof. 
The baby bond contains very liberal 
coverage, in Mr. Schmidt’s opinion, in- 
demnifying the employer for instance: 
Against any and all direct loss or 
losses of money or other personal 
property belonging to the employer 
or in which the employer has a pe- 
cuniary interest, or held by the em- 
ployer as collateral, or as bailee, 
trustee or agent, and whether or not 
the employer is legally liable for the 
loss thereof, which the employer 
shall sustain * * * through larceny, 
theft, embezzlement, forgery, misap- 
propriation, wrongful abstraction, 
willful misapplication or other fraud- 
ulent or dishonest act or acts com- 
mitted by any one or more of the 
employes * * * acting directly or in 
collusion with others. . 





FULL MEDICAL RIDER 





Prepared by Maryland Casualty to Be 
Attached to Accident Policies; 
What It Provides 
The Maryland Casualty has prepared 
a rider to be attached to several of its 
accident policies which will entitle the 
insured to collect the full amount ex- 
pended in physicians’, surgeons’, hospi- 
tal and graduate nurses’ bills to a speci- 
fied limit, ranging from $500 to $2,000, 
depending upon the amount of premi- 
ums paid for the rider. This is in recog- 
nition of a demand for a more liberal 
plan of reimbursements for such expens- 
es than is now given under the Mary- 

land’s accident policies. 





WRITE $4,000,000 CONTRACT BOND 


A $4,000,000 contract bond has just 
been written in West Virginia covering 
the construction of the state capital 
building at Charleston on which the Na- 
tional Surety was the originating com- 
pany, taking $2,000,000 of the line with 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety as the co- 
surety with $2,000,000. : 

This line was placed through Laughlin- 
Henry agency of Fairmount, West Vir- 
ginia, general agents of the National 
Surety as the originating company while 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety end of the 
deal was handled by R. P. DeVan, head 
of DeVan & Co., agency of Charleston 
and John A. Ingersoll of New York and 
Hartford. The contract was for the cgn- 
struction of the third and final unit of 
the state capital building, the bond being 
written on behalf of the George A. 
Fuller Co. of New York. 





GUEST SPEAKERS AT MEETING 


Among the guest speakers at the most 
recent Saturday morning promotion de- 
partment conference of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding in New York were Mar- 
tin Lewis, assistant manager, Towner 
Rating Bureau: Edward Foster, Fidelity 
& Deposit, and Arthur H. Hayum, resi- 
dent vice-president, Consolidated Indem- 
nity & Insurance Co. Particular atten- 


tion was given to bank responsibility for 
depositors’ forgery losses and the vari- 
ous forms of coverage carried by banks 
for their own protection. 
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Floyd N. Dull Gives 
Talk on Team Work 


ADVICE TO CASUALTY STUDENTS 





Commercial Casualty Executive Believes 
“Survival of Fittest” Rule Now 
Making Itself Felt 





It was the pleasure of Floyd N. Dull, 
resident vice-president of the Commer- 
cial Casualty in New York, to give the 
final talk of the season before the cas- 
ualty students in the Insurance Society 
course a few weeks ago. Taking as his 
topic “The Trends and Future of the 
Business,” Mr. Dull pictured to his audi- 


/ence the increasing growth of casualty 





FLOYD N. DULL 


insurance and the great opportunities 
awaiting those who are just entering this 
field. He said that its great’ purpose 
was “to distribute the misfortunes of 
the few among the many which we have 
set about to do in an orderly, business- 
like manner so that all persons both in 
and out of the business may reasonably 
expect to be comfortable, happy and suc- 
cessful.” 

Mr. Dull offered the suggestion to 
“know your business from the ground 
up; show a keen interest in all its prob- 
lems; be ever on the alert to improve 
it and make it more workable.” He said 
further: “Some of us may now occupy 
unimportant positions. If I could but 
impress upon you the importance of 
doing your respective jobs better than 
anyone else can do them I would be 
performing a great service. Keep your 
eye on the fellow next beneath you and 
train him to take your place; at the 
same time keep your eye on the fellow 
next above you and train yourself to 
take his place.” 


Sees Over-Development at Present 


In the speaker’s opinion the casualty 
field is now somewhat over-developed in 
all lines. He sees more facilities than 
prospects. His observation is that the 
old rule “the survival of the fittest” is 
beginning to apply itself and it means 
as much to individuals as it does to cor- 
porations. “Show initiative,” he urged. 
“Be alert. Keep up the pace. Don’t 
be like the character made famous by 
Frank Bacon ia the play ‘Lightnin’’ who 
always said, ‘I was just goin’ to do 
that.’” 

Touching on the subject of organiza- 
tion and team work Mr. Dull said: “I 
have great respect for the various or- 
ganizations that have been worked out 
in the processes of building up this great 
industry. Their essential benefit is to 
the insuring public. Team work is as 


important among the companies as it is’ 


among the employes of the companies. 
“It may be annoying at times not to 
be able to do something because the 
book says you must not, but remember, 
long experience, troublous times and 
vexing problems have evolved these 
rules that the business may be con- 
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ducted to the greatest good for the 
greatest number. The maintenance of 
national and sectional organizations for 
the rating of risks and the establish- 
ment of rules for underwriting and fair 
play in competition has proved its 
worth. Some of these organizations are 
many years old and have performed the 
greatest service. Have reverence for 
them. If we don’t regulate our business 
some baneful influence may. 


Urges Fair Play to the Public 

“Our team work must include all fac- 
tors in the business. One of the part- 
ners in our business is the public. Let 
us treat him uniformly. It is better 
to lose a risk now and then than to 
sacrifice the integrity of the business 
and your own. 

“Don’t confine your interest to your 
own work or your own department: 
there are many integral units in our 
industry. Try to grasp the viewpoint 
of the other fellow and be tolerant of 
his ideas. For instance the service de- 
partments must function uniformly, the 
cashier must collect the money, the claim 
adjuster must follow the contract, the 
payroll auditor must get the payroll, the 
inspector must reduce the hazard. Help 
him—help all of them by seeing that 
the producer and the insured have a 
clear understanding. 

“Take the inspector. See what the 
‘Town Pump’ says: ‘Why don’t some 
of our celebrated scientists or inventors 
get up a substitute for inspectors. All 
great calamities on land or sea, all bank 
-failures, collapsin’ theatres, faulty grand- 
stands, holocausts, ever’thing ‘cept tor- 
nadoes, have been traced directly to in- 
spectors that didn’ inspect’ by Abe 
Martin. A real inspector is a blessing 
in our business.” 

Mr. Dull’s closing thought was: “One 
of the most costly drawbacks to our 
business is ‘old man error.’ Carefully 
made service plans are frequently upset 
by the costly blunders of employes who 
do not think. Try to minimize error 
waste in your own work and in your in- 
fluence over others.” 





PASS UP 1930 DIVIDENDS 





N. Y. State Fund’s Action Made Neces- 
sary Because of 1929 Increase in 
Incurred Accident Costs 

The New York State Fund will not 
make dividend payments to its policy- 
holders on general group policies expir- 
ing in 1930. This is because incurred 
accident costs in 1929 far exceeded those 
contemplated by the State Fund in its 
present insurance rates. Charles G. 
Smith, manager of the Fund, in advis- 
ing policyholders of the decision this 
week said in part: 

“Industry in 1929 was marked by high 
speed, mass _ production. Accidents 
showed increases almost everywhere. In 
this state 523,604 accidents were report- 
ed to the Department of Labor, and 
199,035 claims were made as against 
175,842 in 1928. In spite of the good 
work done by our safety service, nearly 
62,000 accidents were reported to us, our 
incurred costs for the year being $/7,- 
849,288, far greater than contemplated 
in the present rate level. 

“In line with the State Fund policy 
of maintaining a thoroughly sound finan- 
cial position, we have decided to pay 
no dividends on policies expiring in 1930. 
This action is conservative in a period 
of great volume and severity of acci- 
dents as already described. 

“The State ‘Fund continues to write 
compensation insurance at a rate level 
of 15% below that of other carriers, a 
reduction that is equivalent to dividends 
of more than 15%, as the savings are 
immediate and policyholders retain use 
of their money.” 





WARNS ABOUT BLANK CHECKS 
The British National Insurance Audit 
Department, in its report for 1929 just 
issued, warns its members of the dan- 
gers when officers sign blank checks, 
giving a number of instances where com- 
panies suffered losses from this prac- 
tice. 
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An Insurance Man, And Glad Of It 





By CLAIBORNE W. DAVIS, 
Manager The Frates Co., Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Born, yes! Not too long ago but long 
enough to have learned that there is a 
lot to learn in any business that one 
chooses. This is particularly true in in- 
surance. 


I took a short cut somewhat unsatis- 
factory whirl at life insurance in 1915: 
gave it up and made southwestern Kan- 
sas safe for the motorist out of gasoline 
by selling pumps and tanks to all the 
general stores, livery stables and embryo 
garages through that country. The 
World War took all the steel used in 
tanks and forced me into the insurance 
business again in 1918. This time to take 
the Tulsa office of Sherman & Ellis, then 
attorneys-in-fact for the Associated Em- 
ployers Reciprocal. I succeeded in de- 
veloping compensation and public liabil- 
ity business to right sizeable annual vol- 
ume until they took sick with a malady 
that proved fatal. 

On a hunch I resigned six weeks be- 
fore Illinois rang the bell on their ac- 
tivities. Next I joined a friend in a 
general insurance agency, and went with 
purchaser when the agency was sold a 
year later. One more year and I de- 
cided that a peanut stand with my own 
name on the whistle was better than a 
regular salary check. So I opened my 
own office under the name of Claiborne’s 
Insurance Office. That was when I 
learned how little I knew about the in- 
surance business. I bought some books 
from an insurance publishing house; 
studied them and everything else I could 
find on insurance selling, underwriting 
and even adjusting. Succeeded in learn- 
ing one major fundamental—it takes 
money to build an insurance agency, this 
from ledger and cash book. I didn’t have 
any money so “merged” with The Frates 
Co. last May. When the sadness of the 


funeral of my baby, Claiborne’s Insur- 
ance Office, had passed I felt like the 
mouse that found the bootleg still and 
shouted, “Bring on that Cat!” With no 
more worrying about overhead, collec- 
tions and paying companies, I enjoyed 
that “grand and glorious feeling.” 

The Frates Co. has developed during 
five years to be one of the leading agen- 
cies in the Southwest with offices in 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City and doing an 
annual business considerably in excess of 
$1,000,000. J. A. Frates, Jr., is presi- 
dent. The organization consists of a 
separate underwriting department for 
each of the following branches—fire, in- 
land marine, bonds, casualty and auto- 
mobile. In addition, there is the service 
department in charge of a fire insurance 
engineer of many years’ experience in 
the work, and, of course, the accounting 
department and the filing denartment. 
Two casualty companies maintain claim 
departments, payroll auditors and resi- 
dent engineers in the office, and there 
is the life department and the depart- 
ment of mortgage loans and automobile 
financing. In all, about sixty people. 

The subject of this thumbnail autobi- 
ography has the honor and privilege of 
directing the destinies, under the super- 
vision of Joe Frates, of the departments 
of automobile and aircraft insurance and 
administering the advertising budget. 
This last is handled with the much ap- 
preciated help of John W. Longnecker 
and his department of the Hartford 
Fire. Joe Frates is a firm believer in 
advertising and we tell the world our 
story in nearly every manner conceived 
by advertising men, newspapers, trade 
magazines, programs, billboards, road 
signs, theater curtains, direct mail and 
novelties. All of these we consider 
good. 








PLEASURE CRUISE COVERED 





Unique Risk Written by Cravens, Dar- 
gan of Texas Protected 200 Passen- 
gers Against Accidents 
When the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce recently sponsored a steamship 
cruise of more than 5,000 miles in the 
Carribean seas taken by 200 passengers 
it took the precaution of protecting it- 


self by liability insurance against any 


unforeseen occurrences. Cravens, Dar- 
gan & Co., Texas managers of the In- 
dependence Indemnity, successfully han- 
dled the risk which had many unusual 
aspects. The policy limits were for $10,- 
000/$100,000; the insurance was in force 
thirty days, the length of the cruise. 

The policy protected the Chamber of 
Commerce against any kind of claims 
based on negligence, such as permitting 
passengers to go sightsseeing in a coun- 
try stirred by a revolution and to be 
subject to gun fire, negligence arising 
through careless hire of motor vehicles 
for land trips, and after-effects of food 
eaten in the various cities visited. 

The cruise ended March 16. No one 
was injured and everybody had a good 
time. 





PROTECTING A NAME 


United States Judge Robert C. Balt- 
zell at Indianapolis, Ind., recently 
enjoined the American Automobile 
Insurance Co. of Indianapolis from use 
of that name. He acted on a petition 
filed by the American Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. of St. Louis, Mo., which charged 
the Indianapolis company with infring- 
ing on the trade name which it had 
built up and with benefitting through 
the similarity of the company name. The 
court also awarded $2,500 damages to 
the St. Louis company. The Indianapolis 
company has filed a petition to change 
its name to the American States In- 
surance Co. 


BRITISH SICKNESS COVER 





Eagle, Star & British Dominions Writ- 
ing This Cover in England; Insures 
Specific Diseases and Operations 
_ British newspapers are now taking up 
sickness insurance in addition to the ac- 
cident policies they have been giving 
to such a great extent. The first news- 
paper to do so is the “Sunday News” 
of London, which offers to insure its 
readers anywhere in the British Isles. 
The policies are written by the Eagle, 

Star & British Dominions. 

Any reader between the ages of four- 
teen and seventy who fills out the cou- 
pon and takes the paper regularly is en- 
titled to a benefit of £10 ($50) in case 
of diphtheria, scarlet fever, shingles, ty- 
phoid, measles, puerperal fever, small- 
pox or chicken-pox, or if compelled to 
undergo the surgical operation of tre- 
panning, or operations for cancer or 
cataract of the eye. 





BAR LLOYD’S COVER 





Minnesota’s Attorney General Rules 
Bank Bonds Can’t Be Written 
by Them in Minnesota 

Bonds written by London Lloyd’s, 
which is not authorized to do business 
in Minnesota, can not be accepted by 
the state commissioner of banks as 
complying with his order requiring state 
banks to furnish certain bonds, Assistant 
Attorney General W. H. Gurnee ruled 
March 12, in an opinion to the siate 
bank commissioner. Mr. Gurnee pointed 
out that the statute under which the 
order was issued specifically provides 
that such bonds must be written by au- 
thorized insurers. 





GETS FLORIDA LICENSE 


The Bankers’ Indemnity of Newark 
has. been licensed in Florida. 
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ILLS have been known to 
B worry men, even when 

their salary checks were 

steadily flowing in. But 
just imagine what it would be like 
if the full quota of bills and some 
extra statements poured in on the 
first of the month—and there were 
no salary checks to meet them. 
That’s the situation facing the 
man who is disabled by an 
accident. His income drops, but 
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These Modern Accident policies of’ The Travelers are proving easy to 
If you are not acquainted with the advantages of selling these 
forms apply to the nearest Travelers Branch Office for information. 


his expenses continue—frequently 
on an increasing scale, as the 
doctor, the hospital and the nurse 
must also be paid. Why let your 
clients take these chances? A 
Travelers Modern Accident policy 
will not only pay them an income 
of $50, $100 or more a week, but it 
will also pay all hospital, surgical 
and nursing expenses caused by an 
accident up to a limit of $1,000, 
$2,000 or more. 














THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


aA CONNECTICUT 
THE LARGEST MULTIPLE-LINE INSURANCE ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 


HARTFORD 
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GIVE FORGERY TALKS TO BANK 





U. S. F. & G. Inaugurates Plan to Stop 

Forger Before Damage Is Done; 

Lectures Illustrated by Slides 

Impressed by the growth of the for- 
gery menace in this country during the 
past decade, the United States F. & G, 
after studying the subject from an ana- 
lytical viewpoint has inaugurated a pre- 
vention plan which it has presented to 
several groups of bankers in New York 
City and vicinity. Three lectures have 
been given so far, the latest being last 
week at the Rockville Country Club, 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, which 
was attended by officers and employes 
of fifty-nine member banks of the Nas- 
sau County Bankers Round Table. 

The United States F. & G. men pres- 
ent at this affair were Kenneth H. 
Wood, assistant manager of the New 
York branch office, and James B. Hig- 
gins, representative of the claims de-+ 
partment. Albert D. Osborn, one of the 
foremost handwriting experts in the 
country, was also present. Mr. Higgins 
spoke on the methods and tricks of 
forgers while Mr. Osborn gave special 
attention to the detection of forgeries 
through the exchanges. The practical 
effect of the meeting was advice on how 


CAUSES OF 300,000 ACCIDENTS 





Handling Objects and Tools Caused 
Most Injuries in Cases Investigated 
by State of New York 

In a special bulletin issued by Frances 
Perkins, New York State Industrial 
Commissioner, causes of compensated 
accidents for a three-year period ending 
June 30, 1929, are made -ublic. Experi- 
ence covered nearly 300,000 compensat- 
ed industrial accidents. For the year 
ending June 30, 1929, there were 100,- 
462 cases for 2,622,932 weeks. Amount 
of compensation was $32,122,815, and av- 
erage cost per case was $320, : 

The chief causes were handling objects 
and tools, falls of workers, mechanical 
apparatus, vehicles, falling objects, dan- 
gerous and harmful substances, stepping 
on and striking objects. These were in 
the numerical order of the causes. 








to ward off forgeries which was accom- 
plished by showing lantern slides, for- 
tified by quickly assimilable precautions, 
aimed at stopping the forger before dam- 
age has been done. 

The lecture has also been given be- 
fore members of the Irving Trust Co. 
and the Manufacturers Trust Co. 


PREPARING BURGLARY DRIVE 





Standard Accident to Launch Direct 
Mail Campaign on “Peace of 
Mind” Theme 
The Standard Accident is completing 
plans for a residence burglary direct 
mail advertising campaign in prepara- 
tion for the summer months and the 

regular increase in burglaries. 

Consisting of seven mailings—four 
folders and three personalized letters— 
the campaign stresses the vulnerability 
of closed-for-the-summer homes; the 
improbability of recovering stolen goods, 
even though the thief is caught; meth- 
ods of securing the “lay of the land,” 
as practiced by housebreakers, and the 
personal danger to occupants of houses 
being ransacked by burglars. Titles of 
the four folders which bring out these 
points are: “In the Wee Sma’ Hours,” 
“A Guard at Playtime,” “Who’s There?” 
and “Pardon, My Mistake.” All are il- 
lustrated along modern lines. 

The point of the drive is to make pros- 
pects “peace-of-mind conscious” rather 
than fearful of burglars. In line with 
the company’s new policy of marketing 
its advertising, these campaigns are 
being pushed by salaried producers. 




















Saturday 


(gutted 


. Fire— 


yet open again Monda 


Saturday morning in the Home Offices—employees busy 
cleaning up the odds and ends of the week’s work. And 
then a telegram from a Middle Western unit of the 
agency organization: 

“OUR OFFICE TOTALLY DESTROYED BY 

FIRE. RUSH NEW POLICIES AND 

SUPPLIES.” 
An immediate bustle of activity in the Agency Depart- 
ment. Visions of the usual Saturday half-holiday gone 
glimmering, but never a growl, not a complaint. Only 
a speeding up as a smooth-working organization co- 
operates to meet the emergency call for service. 
Supply orders pile up in the stock room. The entire 
force labors all Saturday afternoon—report again for 
duty Sunday morning. Finally the task is done. Ship- 
ment of full agency equipment is completed by Sunday 
afternoon. The gutted agency is enabled to open for 


business as usual in temporary quarters on Monday 
morning. 


. a 


An emergency call for service—but it found the 
Continental organization ready and willing to respond. 


Executives and employees of these Companies stand 
united and prepared at all times to aid their field repre- 
sentatives, even though self-sacrifice and personal incon- 
venience is involved. Theirs is the Continental concep- 
tion of service—the service that builds an agency’s 
business. 


Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Assurance Company 


Chicago Illinois 





Reed On Adj ustments 


(Continued from Page 28) 


lack of value of obsolete type buildings. 
However, the wise underwriter avoids 
them, and the adjuster dreads having 
to deal with them. 

“The obsolete type of building covered 
by a policy containing an average or 
coinsurance clause will frequently pro- 
duce a most troublesome adjustment 
when the loss is partial. The claimant 
will insist that the sound value of the 
property must be determined according 
to the price for which it could be sold 
while the loss and damage must be de- 
termined according to the cost of mak- 
ing repairs. The adjuster, therefore, will 
often be confronted with claims where a 
25% injury to an obsolete type of build- 
ing will result in a claim for 75% of the 
insurance. The underwriters in New 
England have attempted to circumvent 
this unhappy condition by framing a 
clause requiring that the same deprecia- 
tion be figured in arriving at loss that 
was figured in arriving at the sound 
value. The clause appears to be a good 
one but I have as yet had no actual 
experience with it and I am anxious to 
see it tried by actual experience. 


Hazards of Internal Congestion 


“Internal congestion is a condition 
which the wise underwriter seeks to 
avoid for it is one which not only con- 
tributes to the rapid spread of fire but 
also produces disastrous adjustment con- 
ditions. I can recall two cases in New 
York City which are typical. The first 
involved a furrier’s establishment which 
I reached late one December afternoon 
when darkness was coming on. The 
lights in the place had been put out of 
commission by the fire and I got a 
rather poor idea of the general condi- 
tion. I ordered the furrier to hang up 
his wet skins so that they would be 
dried, and passed on expecting in due 
course to receive his schedule after 
which I would return and make an ad- 
justment. 

“A few days later I got back to the 
loft and found that there was such a 
great quantity of skins tucked away un- 
der the shelving around the walls that 
the insured had been utterly unable to 
open them up to the air in his crowded 
premises and that many of them had 
spoiled and become worthless. 

“The over size risk is dangerous and 
also contributes its troubles to those 
with which the adjuster struggles. In 
one of the New York warehouses there 
was accumulated a large stock of im- 
ported straw braid. The braid was se- 
verely damaged by fire and was removed 
by the Salvage Company who divided it 
into three lots, good, slightly damaged, 
and badly damaged. These lots were 
prepared for auction and following the 
usual course the badly damaged lot was 
auctioned off first, the slightly damaged 
next, and the good last. The worst 
merchandise sold fairly well. When the 
slightly damaged was put up for auction 
the auctioneers were very much disap- 
pointed to find that they had glutted the 
market with their previous sales and 
very little was realized for the slightly 
damaged braid. It proved almost im- 
possible to sell the good. The loss pro- 
duced a greater quantity of salvage than 
the market could absorb. ; 

“It is not good underwriting to in- 
sure property which is involved in liti- 
gation. Conflicting interests sometimes 
hold separate sets of insurance and in 
case of loss there is a general melee in 
which the lawyers walk off with the 
spoils. The courts look with leniency 
on mere defects in title when insurance 
is involved.” 





HENRY FARRER RESIGNS 

Henry Farrer, assistant secretary of 
the Independence Indemnity in charge 
of its statistical department, has rc- 
signed for family reasons. He joined the 
organization in 1923, having had sixteen 
years in accounting and statistical work. 
His future plans are as yet unannounced. 
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Powers of Taxicab Cos. 
Debated at Hearing 


CONWAY FOR WHEATLEY BILL 





Would Require Mutual Companies to 
Have $300,000 Surplus Before Tak- 
ing on More Lines 


There was considerable discussion in 
Albany this week over the Wheatley bili 
(Senate Intro No. 1216, Print No. 1790), 
a department measure, amending subdi- 
vision 1 of section 341-2 of the insur- 
ance law in relation to the powers of 
mutual automobile casualty corporations 
specializing’ in taxicab business. This 
bill would require such companies to 
have a surplus of $300,000 in lieu of 
$100,000 in order to amend their char- 
ters and take on additional powers. 

At a special hearing on the Dill be- 
fore the Senate Insurance Committee 
Charles E. Clapham, manager, New York 
Public Automobile Bureau, led the op- 
position to its passage while Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Albert Conway mus- 
tered all the arguments he could in its 
defense. Others in opposition were 
Frederick J. Groehl, general counsel, 
Hamilton Mutual Automobile Casualty; 
Harry Mackler, president of the same 
company; Walter April, president, Pub- 
lic Service Mutual Automobile Casual- 
ty; Rudolph Hannock, Union Mutual 
Casualty, and Kirk Landon, Union Mu- 
tual Auto. 

Mr. Clapham’s contention was that the 
amendment discriminated against mutual 
corporations organized in New York 
state and favored foreign mutual cor- 
porations admitted to the state in that 
the amendment did not apply to such 
foreign companies. 

Superintendent Conway pointed . out 
that the object of the amendment was 
to prohibit companies specializing in tax- 
icab business from writing also compen- 
sation and public liability lines unless 
they were in possession of at least a 
surplus of $300.000. He said in part: 
“I do not think that there are many 
uninterested persons who will object to 
an amendment of the law which would 
reauire that taxicab companies shall have 
sufficient surplus to protect more prop- 
erly the employers of labor under the 
workmen’s compensation law and for in- 
Juries incident to their employment. It 
does not appear to me that a surplus of 
$300.000 is too large an amount for a 
company writing taxicab insurance to 
Possess in order to take on the addi- 
tional power.” 





NEW POST FOR C. J. OTTO 





Resigns from National Surety to Join 
Franklin Surety in City Contract 
Bond Department 
The Franklin Surety, one of the new- 
er companies which is building a strong 
foundation for itself, has attracted 
Charles J. Otto to the organization as 
assistant manager of the city contract 
department effective April 1. Mr. Otto’s 
duties will be to round out the Frank- 
lin’s Service to city contractors and his 
appointment is in keeping with the con- 

tinued growth of the company. 

Making his start in the contract 
field in 1914 with the Results Publish- 
ing Co., Mr. Otto joined the Fidelity & 
Deposit in 1923 in charge of its con- 
tract service department under Vincent 
Cullen. When Mr. Cullen resigned to 
jom the National Surety as vice-presi- 
dent Mr. Otto followed him and took 
charge of a:similar department: in the 
Greater New York department of that 
company. In July, 1928, he was promot- 
ed to the contract bond underwriting 
department from which post he has re- 
Signed to join the Franklin Surety. Mr. 


Otto has a good reputation along Wil- 
liam street. 


James A. Beha Talk 


(Continued from Page 40) 


ing Bureau companies and one most 
likely to bring the companies into dis- 
repute unless justice, fairness and hon- 
esty prevailed in their dealings with the 
public. He pointed out the work be- 
ing done by the Bureau’s claim depart- 
ment in discouraging and exposing the 
fraud and dishonesty often practiced in 
making claims against the companies and 
said that much was being accomplished 
by this activity. “Again, however, the 
companies themselves must exercise eter- 
nal vigilance to prevent improper claim 
payment in fairness and justice to their 
policyholders,” he said. “A reasonable 
rates does not provide the means for 
the payment of fraudulent claims.” 


Insists Upon Observance of Rules 


Mr. Beha minced no words in talking 
about the observance of Bureau rules 
and rate practices on the part of the 
companies. He made the frank state- 
ment that “I cannot believe that a man 
who has risen to the proud distinction 
of being the chief executive of one of 





our Bureau companies will knowingly 
violate the pledge he signs or permit 
his subordinates to violate it.” Continu- 
ing, he said: 

“The observance of your constitution, 
rules and by-laws will not permit you 
to violate established rates or to resort 
to unfair competition. Violation of es- 
tablished rates is an actual violation of 
the law in many states. Surely you must 
admit that such practices in the end 
would not only hurt your companies, but 
they are unfair, unjust and not honor- 
able in your dealings with one another 
and with the public. 

“Gentlemen, I think it is entirely up 
to you. There would be no violation of 
established rates or of the rules and 
regulations of the Bureau if the mem- 
bers of each of your organizations knew 
that such violation meant immediate dis- 
charge from the company.” 





T. C. COKELEY DEAD 


Thomas C. Cokeley, assistant metro- 
politan manager of the Ocean Accident, 
and who was well known in the metro- 
politan district, died suddenly last Sun- 
day. 





LENTY of action in the 4-color 
Posters and Folders and striking 
newspaper ads—all done up in the 
modern manner for ZURICH Agents. 
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John F. Clark Story 


(Continued from Page 40) 


the American Surety amounted to $419,- 
000 in surety lines alone. 

That the company is cognizant of his 
ability and leadership is shown in its 
selection of Mr. Clark to head the com- 
bined offices of the American Surety 
and New York Casualty when the lat- 
ter company as casualty running mate of 
the American moves from the Military 
Park building on May 1 to the enlarged 
headquarters in the Essex building. 

Served Two Terms in Legislature 

Born in 1861 at Exeter, N. H., Mr. 
Clark attended Dartmouth College and 
after his college days became a resi- 
dent of Nutley, N. J. He took an active 
interest in civic affairs, being a member 
of the Nutley board of education for 
sir years and its president in 1900-1901. 
He was elected to the board of Chosen 
Freeholders of Essex County from Nut- 
ley in 1900, served a full term and re- 
turned later to serve that body as chair- 
man of its finance committee being the 
youngest man at the time to occupy 
this post. 

In 1908 he was elected to the state 
legislature and served with distinction 
for two terms making a good many 
friends and building up valuable con- 
tacts which were helpful to him in his 
business. It is interesting to note that 
Franklin W. Fort, in the limelight in 
those days as Governor of New Jersey 
and the father of the present Congress- 
man Fort, who is an executive of the 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co., was the first 
attorney for the American Surety in 
New Jersey. _Mr. Clark was very 
friendly with him. 

The last political office he held was 
from 1910 to 1917 as a member of the 
state board of inspection for New Jersey 
penitentiaries: a 
New Association to. Promote Harmony 

As president of the Surety Under- 
writers Association of New Jersey. Mr. 
Clark is again in the role of fighting 
for better and more harmonious condi- 
tions. He points out that the associa- 
tion is really a revival of a local body 
started when the Surety Association of 
America came into being and of which 
he was also president. 

Twenty or more surety companies are 
represented in the association by their 
respective branch office suretv managers. 
They will meet monthly, having as their 
purpose to promote harmony in New 
Jersey surety circles, to maintain sound 
principles in the conduct of their busi- 
ness and to disseminate useful and in- 
teresting information. In addition to 
Mr. Clark the officers are C. J. Col- 
lins, Standard Accident, vice-president ; 
Robert L. Brandegee, Hartford Acci- 
dent, secretary; R. J. Cox, Fidelity & 
Casualty, treasurer. 

The executive committee includes the 
following in addition to the officers: 
George H. Brush, Union Indemnity; 
Frank Sturky, Liberty Surety Bond In- 
surance Co.; Frank Burns. Detroit Fi- 
delity & Surety; William Martin, Com- 
mercial Casualty, and John Groeh, 
Southern Surety. 

Formation of the Surety Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey was. exclu- 
sively reported in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week. . 





PLAN PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 





Decision of National Bureau After Con- 
ference With Committee of Local 
Casualty Association 
The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has decided to open 
a territorial branch in Philadelphia in 
the near future which will have the same 
scope and functions as the branches es- 
tablished in Detroit and Chicago—to ex- 
ercise control over rates and practices 
among representatives of bureau compa- 
nies. This step was decided after a con- 
ference with a committee of the Casu- 
alty Underwriters’ Association of. Phila- 
delphia, headed by A. H. Reeve of the 

Travelers. 
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Gives Four Pointers on 
Selling Liability Lines 
AS SEEN BY GEORGE E. CORBY 


Assistant Manager, W. G. Wilson Agen- 
cy, Says “Show a Prospect His Need, 
Then It’s Easy to Sell Him” 


Four points that constitute the fun- 
damentals of selling public liability lines 
are given by George E. Corby, assistant 
manager of the W. G. Wilson agency 
for the Aetna Life & Affiliated Compa- 
nies at Cleveland, Ohio, in an article, 
which appeared in the current “Actna- 
Izer.” 

Last year Mr. Wilson and his associ- 
ates produced several hundred thousands 
of dollars in premiums in the miscel- 
laneous public liability lines, a record 
remarkable in view of the fact that Ohio 
has a monopolistic state fund for work- 
men’s compensation precluding the writ- 
ing of this line or the use of it as an 
entering wedge for other liability covers. 

Mr. Corby’s pointers follow: 

1. Start with a good list of prospects. 

2. Sell the coverage. 

3. Pick individual or specific reasons 
to show the necessity for the coverage. 

4. Deliver a “tailor made suit.” 

Number One—Prospects 

A good prospect for liability protec- 
tion is anyone who owns anything or 
anyone who wants to pay what he might 
owe, due to some unfortunate and un- 
foreseen negligent act on his part. This 
takes in a lot of territory. Obviously 
no one agent could see all the people 
who come in these classes. Therefore, 
he should pick out (and it is possible to 
pick out names from such a variety of 
sources that they need not be mentioned 
here) at least one hundred names, As 
he makes calls he rapidly sorts this list 
into these classes: 

(a) No good at all. 
(b) Fair. 

(c) Good. 

(d) Customers. 

After he has about fifty of them so 
classified he should pick out additional 
names so that his original list will al- 
ways consist of one hundred people on 
whom to work. 

Number Two—Selling 


In this case the company’s national 
advertising has convinced the prospect 
of the worth of the company and the 
policy. Therefore as soon as the agent 
has convinced his prospect of the need 
for the coverage, he has completed the 
sale. 

Number Three—Specific Reasons 


The best illustration of this point that 
comes to my mind is an actual case that 
came up in one of the smaller towns 
in Ohio some years ago. A large com- 
pany in that town had carried public 
liability insurance for many years and 
had never had a loss. When the renew- 
al of their last policy came up they in- 
structed the agent to drop it. It was 
a large policy and the agent called for 
assistance. 

One of our underwriters went out on 
the case. When he arrived in the vi- 
cinity of the plant he commenced to 
look it over very carefully and noticed 
three milk bottles on a window sill on 
the third floor and a flower pot on one 
of the window sills on the fourth floor. 
Our underwriter went in and told the 
general manager he was there to dis- 
cuss the company’s public liability insur- 
ance. When he was told that it had 
been decided to drop the policy he asked 
the general manager if he would step 
outside for just a moment. When they 
were outside our representative pointed 
to the two windows and said: “If that 
flower pot had hit me on the head as 
I was coming in you would have needed 
a public liability policy.” There was no 
further discussion. The business was 
renewed and has been continuously ever 
since. 

If a little time is spent in preliminary 
investigation something can be found in 
nearly every prospective risk that pro- 


vides an almost irresistible argument for 
public liability protection. 


Number Four—Fitting the Policy 


_ This means nothing more or less than 
lining up the size and kind of coverage 
needed for the particular risk in pros- 
pect, It might be best kept in mind 
by an admonition as to the things to 
be avoided. Here are some of the 
“don'ts”: 


(a) Don’t ever try to sell a form of 
cover unless you know the haz- 
ard exists. Find out what forms 
a man needs and then show him 
why. Attempt once to sell a line 
not really needed and you will 
find it almost impossible to re- 
gain confidence. 

Don’t try to sell a standard form 
to all kinds of prospects. 

Don’t try to sell a “big man’s 
suit” (very high limits) to the 
“small fellow.” Don’t try to sell 
a “boy’s size” ($5/10) to the man 
who needs a “forty-eight” 
($100/200). 

(d) Don’t try to “sell” your prospect 
anything, but 

Do these things 

Set up his own case individually 

Show him his risks 

Convince him he benefits most in the 

transaction. 

Then he will want protection and 

when you give anyone what he wants, 
you have acquired a satisfied customer. 





VA. STATE FUND COMMISSION 


The commission to investigate the 
feasibility of setting up a state insur- 
ance fund for workmen’s compensation 
in Virginia has been appointed, con- 
sisting of two members of the state sen- 
ate and three from the house. The 
commission is to report at the next bi- 
ennial session in 1932. 


Senior’s Digest Of Provisions 
Of New Excess Cover Policy 


Companies interested in excess work- 
men’s compensation coverage for self- 
insurers have received from Leon S. 
Senior, manager and secretary, Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board of 
New York, a digest of the principal pro- 
visions of the excess cover policy re- 
cently approved by Superintendent of 
Insurance Albert Conway and for which 
advisory rates are now in the course 
of preparation. The chief interest of 
the Insurance Department in this cov- 
erage was that it should be a catastrophe 
form and not to be used for competing 
unfairly with full coverage. Mr. Senior 
presents the following summary of the 
plan of cover and the policy itself: 

The cover shall provide indemnity for 
losses including medical, in excess of a 
specified limit ($10,000, $15,000, $20,000 
and $25,000 as may be desired) resulting 
from a single accident whether such ac- 
cident involves one or more persons. 
Such indemnity shall be payable only 
when the losses actually paid out by the 
employer as the result of the accident in 
question have reached the limit speci- 
fied in the policy. 


Consideration and Insuring Clause 


The employer’s qualifications as a self 
insurer maintained during the life of the 
policy and the payment of the premi- 
um constitute the consideration for the 
agreement. 

The insuring clause provides cover for 
the compensation benefits under the New 
York compensation law over and above 
the amount of the retention which the 
self insurer is obliged to pay at his own 
cost. The minimum retention is $10,- 
000. The cover includes medical, hos- 
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pital and funeral expenses under the 
New York compensation law and also 
protects the self insurer against excess 
loss on claims and suits for damace 
under emplo ” liabili the 

1 ployers’ liability laws of the 
United States and Canada. Medical ex. 
penses under employers’ liability are ex- 
cluded as well as other expenses of ad- 
justment and litigation. An upper limit 
to the company’s total liability may he 
stated in the declarations. Interest 
charges are to be pro rated. 

Definitions 

The term “accident” is defined as an 
event imvolving injuries to one or more 
Persons. Occupational diseases under 
the New York compensation law having 
a common origin and related to a defi- 
nite time within the policy term are in- 
cluded. Other definitions cover the term 

employe” and the term “retention.” 
a accidents occurring within the term 
of the policy are covered. 

_ The provisions of Section 109 of th 
insurance law are incor they 

i porated. They 
make the company liable to beneficiaries 
in the event of the insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy of the self insurer for an amount 
which the self insurer would have been 
covered had he remained solvent. Also 
the statutory provision respecting notice 
is — part of the policy. 

_the remuneration of empl - 
nishes the basis for the pres i a 
its determination is in accord with the 
usual provisions found in the full cover 
compensation contract. 

The policy may be cancelled upon ten 
days notice given by either part. Can- 
cellation is at short rates if made upon 
the self insurer’s request; if upon the 
companys request or if the self insurer 
retires from business the cancellation of 
the premium is pro rata. 

Inspection, Audit and Claim Settlements 
_ The company is given permission to 
inspect the self insurer’s establishment; 
also the right to audit payroll accounts 
during the life of the policy and within 
one year after its expiration. If there 
are any claims pending the company is 
privileged to examine the books vithin 
one year after the final settlement of 
all claims. 

_ The self insurer is required to gi ’e no- 
tice of all accidents which may ‘volve 
an excess loss. The self insurer is made 
responsible for the investigation and set- 
tlement of such claims. The company 
has a right to participate in the nego- 
tiations for settlement and in the de- 
fense of any suit. No settlement is to 
be made without the consent of the com- 
pany. In cases involving suits for dam- 
ages the liability of the company be- 
comes fixed immediately after settlement 
or after judgment has been entered. 

Other Provisions 

The interest of the self insurer may 
not be assigned. If there is addit onal 
insurance for excess cover the liatulity 
of the company is in proportion tc the 
total amount of excess insurance. ‘The. 
company is given the right of sub oga- 
tion where the self insurer or the ‘enc- 
ficiary have the right of recovery a ainst 
third parties. : 

The’ policy contains no special »rovi- 
sion for the liquidation of deferred ‘laims 
by a deposit in the aggregate trus fund 
as permitted by section 27 of th New 
York compensation law, but if in ar- 
rangement to that effect is agreed upon 
by the parties the contract may be modi- 
fied by an appropriate endorsement. 

The declarations give the name of the 
self insurer, post office address, describe 
the operations conducted by him and the 
locations to be covered; also show the 
estimated payroll, the premium rates, the 
estimated premium, the minimum pre- 
mium, the amount of retention as well 
as the top limit of the company’s lia- 
bility. The concluding item gives the 
signature of the self insurer which 's 
vm a accepted as authorized on his be- 

alf. 





